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Original Conunurications. 


For the Religious Monitor. 
A SERMON, 
On the Duty of Heads of Families. 
( Continued from page 168.) 


Ill. It is the duty of the heads of families to worship God with 
their houses. This is a duty which many neglect but few deny. 
{tis altogether probable that it was observed before the flood 
when men called upon the name of the Lord. It was observed 
by the patriarchs whe, when they removed from place to place, 
still built altars, for the purpose of worship. Abraham when he 
was called of God, came unto Moreh, and there he builded ax 
altar; from thence he removed to Bethel and there he builded an 
altar and called upon the name of the Lord. After this he went 
down to Egypt to sojourn during a famine, and when he returned 
we are told that he returned to the place of the altar which he 
had made there at the first. And again, when he and Lot sepa- 
rated, we are told that he came and dwelt in the plain of Mamre 
and built there an altar to the Lord. It appears that wherever 
he and the other patriarchs dwelt, they still had a domestic altar 
for the worship of God in their houses. When the nation of the 
Jews were separated asa church, we find among the ordinances 
given them that an offering was to be made every morning and 
evening continually. And that this directed the worshipper to 
the spiritual sacrifices of praise and prayer, is evident from the 
frequent mention of the spiritual import of sacrifice in the Old 
Testament such as the sacrifice of a broken‘heart, of thanksgiving » 
and praise, and the offering of the calves of the lips. And that 
the ordinance of the morning and evening sacrifice was consider- 
ed merely as the outward sign of a spiritual offering, is evident 

rom what David says, (Ps, cxli.2.) “‘ Let my prayer be set fort) 
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before thee as incense; and the lifting up of my hands as the 
evening sacrifice.” David though a great king did not think it 
beneath him to establish the worship of God in his house; and 
instead of employing a chaplain to undertake this drudgery, he 
attended to it himself; and attended to it,even when many would 
have thought themselves excused. We are told that when the 
ark was brought into the city of David, he blessed the people in 
the name of the Lord, and then retired to bless his household. 
This is not recorded as an unusual thing but as what was his con- 
stant custom and as an evidence of his regularity in the duty. 
Neither the business nor bustle of the occasion, the company of 
friends, nor the general joy, nor his public duties, could make 
« him forget what he owed to God in his family. In the 92d Psalm ‘ 
he tells us that he would show forth the loving kindness of the 
Lord in the morning, and his faithfulness every night. Cornel 
ius was a devout man who feared God with all his house, and was 
employed in prayer at the ninth hour, the time of the evening 
sacrifice; an evidence that this was the usual time for worship in 
, the families of both Jews and Proselytes. The families of primi 
tive Christians were called churches or houses of God, because he 
i! was worshipped in the family. And Christ himself as the head 
of an household prayed with his disciples. In addition to these 
f proofs of scripture, if other proofs were needed where we have 
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the express authority of God, we might mention, «the uniform 
" consent and practice of all Christians, and the many advantages 
| or rather the absolute necessity of the duty to keep up the fear of 
God and the fervour of devotion. What heart would not languish 


if not often warmed by the devotions of others? Who has not 

often felt himself refreshed and quickened by the prayers of his 

- brethren. There are particulars in the life of every individua! 

not known and not proper to be known to others, there are things 

peculiar to himself and therefore he should enter into his closet 

| and pray respecting these secret things to that God who seeth in 

secret, and to whom the believer can unbosom himself more 

freely and fully than to the best of his friends. There are other 
things in which we feel a common interest with our families and 
this should be signified by united devotion. _We have family 

sins and wants and mercies and should therefore, as a family, 
‘nite in confession, prayer and thanksgiving. Neither of the 
duties of the family or closet should supercede the othe: ; neither 
of them can be pleasant or profitable to us, or acceptable to God 
| if the other be neglected. 

| The worship of God in the family consists in praise, reading 
| the scriptures and prayer, none of which should in ordinary cases 
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he neglected. | So frequent are the commands to praise God that 
we should trespass upon your patience and insult your understand- 
ings to repeat but a small part of them. They abound so much 
in the scriptures that it seems as if God designed that neither a 
page in the volumes of nature, providence, or inspiration, should 
not loudly reprove those who never open their mouths in songs 
of thanksgiving. That we should unite with others, and especi- 
ally with our families in this duty, is evident from commands 
requiring not only allthe people to praise God, but to praise 
him with one accord, to bless and magnify his name together. 
And in reference to this part of the family offering it is said, “The 
voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the tabernacles of the righte- 
ous.” Indeed itis strange that any should ever lay aside this 
part of divine worship so delightful to the renewed heart, and 
the only exercise of earthly worship which will be continued in 
heaven. There we shallno more be baptized for the remission 
of sin,—no more eat and drink the sacramental bread or wine;— 
there will be no more reading of the word, no more preaching, ; 
no more prayer; but the saints and angels will still unite in praise. 
it is strange to find families who profess to be worshippers of 
God neglecting this important part of their duty; and congrega- 
tions instead of all uniting according to the express command of 
God, to praise him with one accord, delegating a few to offer the 
praises of the assembly. The scriptures no where recognise the 
principle of serving God by substitutes or representatives; it is 
not he who sees that the work is done, but he that does the work 
that shall be blessed in his deed. And it is not a little remarkable 
that those who have taken the most pains to render the praises of 
the church acceptable to man by the charms of music and poetry, 
are the foremost to neglect the duty. When praises lack the 
sanction of divine authority, they must lack the gracious pres- 
ence of the Spirit, they must lack spiritual comfort and advan- 
tage, they must lack the powerful sanction of an enlightened 
conseience, and every thing but the outward form. And does 
not this neglect of praise wherever it prevails, indicate a deprav- 
ed heart, a depraved taste, ora depraved psalmody. Do men say 
they have not voices for singing? There are few entirely desti- 
tute of all talent for music, and if the heart be right, though men 
may not be charmed, the principle thing may be attained,—ac- 
ceptance with God. And if souls be all united, slight discords of 
voice will not, even among men, mar the true harmony of praise. 
Another part of divine worship is the reading of the scriptures. 
Chat heads of families should read them to their households is 
evident from the command to the Israelites to teach them dili- 
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gently to their children. And that it is proper to read them as a 
part of worship some have endeavoured to prove from the ordin- 
ance of lighting the lamps evening and morning when incense 
was burnt. Ex. xxx. 7,8. Incense points to prayer or inter- 
cession which was made while the incense was burning. But 
what are we to understand by the ordinance of lighting the 
tamps? Does it not plainly point to the reading of that word 
which is a lamp'to the feet, a light to the path, and a lamp ordain- 
ed for God’s anointed? As by the lighted lamp the priest might 
see his way in offering incense, so by the light of God’s word we 
see the way of access into his presence, and are enabled to come 
to the throne of his grace with the incense of prayer. 
That prayer also is a part of family worship is equally evident 

"This is the incense which we are morning and evening to offer 


- unto God. We are to pray always, to pray without ceasing, and 


to be careful for nothing but in all things by prayer and supplica- 
tion to make our requests known unto God, For uniting with 
each other in prayer we have many promises and examples for 
our encouragement; and it isa duty from which every believer 
must have derived many and lasting advantages. 

The order in which these several duties of worship are to be 
observed is not so explicitly revealed; yet it does not appear tv 
be wholly arbitrary. Weshould enter the gates of God’s house 
with thanksgiving, and his courts with praise. Should we not 
for the same reasons commence with praise inthe family? Does 
aot even nature teach, that our first duty is to render thanks— 


that gratitude should be first in the heart and first in devotion?, 


Andas the word of God is our directory for prayer, teaching us 


oti wants, and filling our mouths with arguments, is not the read_- 


ing ofa portion of that word a most reasonable preparation before 
addressing the throne of grace? 

With respect to the times of worship, it should be observed 
every morning and evening; and, as the Jewson the Sabbath, 
offered a double offering, so, at least when destitute of public or- 
dinances, this family offering should be more frequent. Where 
it can be done conveniently it seems most proper to commence 
the day with the service of our Creator; toengage in it with 
ihat.activity which the morning inspires, and before the business 
ofthe day has occupied the mind. Seek first, says Christ, the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness—give to those things the 
first and the best of your time; and in this he has set us an exam. 
ple, rising up early evena great while before day and engaging 
in prayer. Ifwe labour more for the meat which endures unto 


eternal life, than for that which perishes, we should evince this 
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by taking thought for the soul bofore feeding the body. Iy the 
evening it would be well to attend to this duty before any should 
be so weary or heavy with sleep as to be unfit for actively uniting. 
The practice of those is highly improper who only attend to fhis 
duty on the Sabbath. There can be nothing of the power of reli- 
sion where there is almost nothing of the form. Such persons 
are even more inexcuseable than those who are uniformly neglect- 
ful. They cannot plead timidity, or incapacity, or ignorance; 
their occasional observance of the duty proves that their general 
neglect arises from aversion io religion, and a preference of the 
world. Nor can they be commended who neglect this duty in 
the morning, which is the most suitable time for attending to the 
principal thing. We ought to offer to God the first fruits of our 
increase, and with equal reason the first of the day. “Cursed be 
the deceiver who hath in his flock a male, and voweth, and sa¢r 
liceth to the Lord a corrupt thing.” And cursed be the deceiver 
who hath in the day an hour of valuable time, and offereth to the 
Lord only a worn out, useless hour in the evening. Our warrant 
for worship in the morning is even more full and explicit than 
for worship in the evening. ‘Lord thou shalt early hear my 
voice. I willshow forth thy loving kindness in the morning. 4 
prevented the dawning of the morning and cried. I will sing of 
thy power; yea I will sing aloud of thy mercy in the morning.” 
‘This is a duty which should in no case be set aside without the 
most weighty reasons. It is said of the Sabbath, “ In earing 
time and in harvest thou shalt keep it.” So we may say of family 
worship; when worldly business is most urgent, it is not so ur- 
vent as the great business of serving God and seeking salvatioy. 
‘The hurry of business is no better excuse for neglecting worship 
than for violating the Sabbath. God requires time for the one as 
really as for the other; and the sin of withholding it is in both 
cases arobbery, and a robbery which will never be to our advan- 
tage. The Jews took God’s time, and he recovered it again by 
seventy years’ captivity in Babylon. And if we take any of his 
fime to ourselves, how easily and how certainly will he make us 
losers by the fraud. How easily can he visit with famine, or 
sickness, or war, and recover in vengeance what we refuge to 
tend him on usury. 

Some may plead a want of capacity for attending to this duty, 
But there are few who could not read or repeat a form. And jt 
is better to do this, if it were no more than the Lord’s prayer, ox 
the short and solitary petition of the publican than totally neg- 
fect the duty. Who cannot say so much as, “God be merciful to 
measinner? Ifyou can say this, _ repeat the subsfapce. 
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of all prayer, you can use a form of words which God has accep~ 
ted, and sanctioned by a place in his word; you can pray more in 
one sentence than many a hypocrite in a tedious and high sound- 
ing harrangue. It is nota multiplicity of well chosen words, it 
i3 not correctness nor elegance, nor outward earnestness which 
makes prayer; it is not an offering up of words, but of desires, 
and if the heart pray, it is little matter about the language. The 
most earnest and effectual prayer goes beyond the power of lan- 
guage, and is signified by groanings which cannot be uttered. 
‘Those who have weak capacities should pray much in secret; they 
should read much in the scriptures; and there is no fear, if their 
hearts be set upon the duty, but that they will acquire the gift. 
Some may be deterred from this duty by timidity and shame- 
tf they be overcome by a sense of their unworthiness and unfit- 
ness for appearing before God, they should consider that these are 
the very reasons why they should go to him to be made better? 


_ if we were clean we would have no need of washing; if we were 


whole we would have no need of the physician. But if they be 
overcome through the fear of man, they should remember the 
words of our Lord, ‘‘Whosoever shall:be ashamed of me, and ot 
my words, in this adulterous and sinful generation; of him also 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he cometh in the glory 
of his Father, with the holy angels.” Guilt is always fertile in 
excuse, and the neglecters of worship in the family will always 
have something to say in self-defence; but if the matter were 
searched tothe bottom the true cause ofthe neglect would be 
found aversion to the duty. Where there is a willing mind, men 
will make light of difficulties which are mountains in the way of 
others. Many pious females and inexperienced youths, when 
ealled in providence to attend to this duty, have conquered their 
natural timidity, and been useful examples of devotion to their 
households. And there is no house whatever be the circumstances 
of its inmates, where an altar should not be erected for the wor- 
ship of God, and daily perfumed with the incense of prayer. 

IV. It is the duty of the heads of families to see that their chil- 
dren and households walk in the ways of the Lord. For this 
Abraham was commended, that he not only walked himself in 
the way of the Lord, but commanded with authority his children 
and household to keep the same way. It is not enough to tell 
them their duty, it is necessary to enforce obedience. 

Christ not only prayed with his disciples, but he taught them 
{o pray, and in this he was an example to the heads of families. 
They should begin by teaching children such forms of prayer as 
are suitable to their age and capacity. They should cause them 
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to repeat¢hese frequently. And when they are capable of under- 
standing their duty and obligation to God, they should give them 
time, encourage them, and when other means fail, compel them 
to retire by themselves evening and morning for prayer. And 
though they may at first be exceedingly reluctant, the blessing 
will generally accompany the means, and God will give them 
hearts to pray, not only without compulsion, but in defiance of 
opposition, and like Daniel, in the face of death. How many 
children are ruined by the neglect or sinful indifference of 
parents in this particular. How many have reason to bless God 
that he favoured them with parents who would not let them 
alone—would not let them ruin their souls—who were more ob- 
stinate in enforcing duty than nature could be obstinate in oppo- 
sing it. How many cherish feelings of gratitude and respect 
for such severity in parents which all the indulgence ofthe care- 
less never could procure. QO, that you could feel the vast respon- 
sibility of your situation in having the care of souls, and the vast 
importance of early impressions on the mind, and early habits of 
devotion! Be assured you will gain nothing by negligence, you. 
will lose nothing by faithfulness. 

Heads of families should see that all in the house observe the 
Sabbath. Thou shalt not only remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy thyself, but thy son and thy daughter, thy man-ser- 
vant and maid-servant, and thy cattle, and the stranger who is 
within thy gates. Children are under the same law with their 
parents; are equally bound to refrain from the profanatien of the 
Sabbath; and as in the civilso inthe divine law the parent is 
made responsible for the conduct of his child while under his au- 
thority. Servants must submit to the laws of the house in which 
they dwell, and keep the Sabbath. For their conduct God makes 
masters responsible as well as for the conduct of children. This 
was charged asa grievous sin in the Israelites, that in the days 
of their fasting, they exacted all their labours; they did not la- 
dour themselves but exacted the labours of their servants. It is. 
common to say that we have no controul over their moral cone 
duct, and cannot be charged with their sins. But we have con- 
troul over our own houses to admit or refuse whom we please. In 
this Abraham was commended that he would not only command 
his children but all his household in the way of the Lord; attend- 
ifg equally to the instruction and behaviour of all committed to 
his care. In the 101st Psalm, sometimes called the householders 
Psalm, David tells us what kind of servants he would keep. “I 
will set no wicked thing before mine eyes; a froward heart shall 
depart from me; I will not know a wicked person.” He would 
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not have the slanderer, the proud, the deceitful or the liar: “But . 
mine eyes, (says he,) shall be upon the faithful of the land, that. 


they may dwell with me; he that walketh in a perfect way, he 
shall serve me.”’ And how often has negligence in this matter 
Been punished both by the temporal and eternal ruin of children. 
Let it not be said by professors that it is difficult to procure ser- 
vants of a religious character, for it is not impossible; and a little 
loss or inconvenience should not deter us from our duty. It 
would be better to search every corner of the land for a faithful 
servant than by employing one who is profane greatly hazard, 
vea almost insure the ruin of children. Cattle must rest upon 
the Sabbath. Though their labours might sometimes be contin- 
ued without our attention, God has appointed this day of rest in 
mercy to them, as well as for higher ends to man. And the stran- 
ger who is allowed to enter our gates whether as a traveller or 
visitor must keep the day. He may be offended by the restraint, 
but better offend every man than the one God. 

Heads of families should see that all in the house attend to the 
worship of God in the family and in public. The resolution of 
Joshua was that he and his house would serve the Lord. Corne- 
- lius feared God with all his housexy We are told that, “Jacob 
said unto his household, and to all that were with him, Put away 
the strange Gods that are among you, and be clean, and change 
your garments; and let us arise, and go up to Bethel; and I will 
make there an altar unto God.” So Elkanah and all his hotse 
went upto offer to the Lord the yearly sacrifice, and his vow, 
And to the same purpose we may apply what is said in the Song, 
“Feed thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents.” That is, bring up 
thy young under the ministry of Christ’s servants. The young 
may understand but little of what issaid and done, yet they are 
more close observers of character and conduct than we are gener- 
ally aware. They may receive from ordinances however imper- 
fectly understood deep and lasting impressions. And if there 
were no other advantage, they are in the way of God’s blessing, 
and may form those habits of devotion which we would wish. 
them to follow. 

Heads of families should restrain their households from all 
profanity and impiety in their conduct. It is recorded in praise 
of Abraham that he would command his house to keep the way 
of the Lord; and instead of teaching them fraud, deceit, malignity 
and pride, he would teach them to do justice and judgement, to 
deal honestly with men, and walk uprightly before God. On the 
ether hand it is recorded with disapprobation of Eli, that his sons 
were vile and he restrained them not. Many parents would not 
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have done as much as Eli, and yet accounted themselves exam- 
ples of faithfulness. He told his sons that their conduct was 
wrong, and rebuked them sharply. Nay, my sons,$ays he; for it - 
isno good report whichI hear; ye make the Lord’s people to 
transgress. Yet God reproves him as a partaker in their sins, be- 
cause he restrained them not with the force of authority. And 
for this neglect, his sons must perish together in one day, and in 
the midst of their sins; the gray hairs of Eli must descend to the 
grave with sorrow and shame; his house must be cut off from . 
Israel. 

Heads of families when visited by judgements, guilty of great 
sins, or otherwise called to the duty, should fast themselves, and 
cause all in their houses to fast. This is a duty very generally 
but not totally neglected. The authority for it you will find in 
(Zech. xii. 12.J'a passage evidently referring to New Testament 
times. ‘“ And the land shall mourn, every family apart, and their 
wives apart,” &c. This duty could scarcely fail of promoting 
liveliness in the service of God, and should especially be observ- 
ed by those who find themselves in a state of spiritual declension. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
—j— 


THE GLORY OF MINISTERIAL SUCCESS, DUE TO 
GOD ALONE. 


A Sermon, from MSS. of the late Dr. Shaw, on 2 Cor. iii. 6, 7. 


“T have planted, Appollos watered; but God gave the increase. So then, 


neither is he that planted any thing, neither he that watereth ; but God that 
siveth the increase.” 


The name of the apostle Paul, has been long famous in the 
Christianchurch. After the lapse of eighteen centuries, his crown 
of glory preserves all its original freshness and beauty of colour- 
ing. The grandeur and permanence of his fame are in no degree 
»wing to such achievements as those by which either the 
Greeks, Romans, or Orientals, arose to the the highest pinnacle 
of human glory. He has not filled the world with the sound of 
iis name, as a conqueror, lawgiver, ora monarch, for he never 
sought nor sighed after any species of this false greatness, the 
iove of which so generally prevails in every human bosom. The 
soul of the great apostle of Christianity was cast by divine grace 
ia happier mould, and his ambition “dealt in nicer thingsthan 
routing armies, and dethroning kings.” His exertions lay in 
another line, and the glory he sought was ofa different and 
more exalted kind. Having embarked heart and soul in the god- 
like enterprise of converting the nations from idols to the living 
(od, his fame has filled the whole christian world and his doings 
produced larger effects upon the destinies of the church than 
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those of any other mortal; and his name will be borne down to 
the latest posterity, embalmed in the grateful affections of all 
christian people, as of one of the greatest benefactors of the 
human race. The manner of his own conversion which was 
sudden and miraculous, is related. by him in the 9th chap. of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and no other account of the matter is at all 
rational or defensible. As the fact itself cannot be controverted 
without destroying the credit of all history, so the miraculous 
manner of his converssion, as stated by himself, has been always 
justly considered as one of the most complete proofs that have 
ever been given of the divine origin of Christianity. The mi- 
raculous event took place most probably A. D. 35. Luke has 
continued his history down to A. D. 63; from which period we 
have no authentic record of his life, nor of the precise manner of 
his death; but according to primitive tradition, h’; suffered mar- 
tyrdom by beheading on the 19th of June, A. D. 66, at a place three 
miles from Rome. Here then, we have a long period of more 
than 30 years from the commencement to the termination of his 
bright career, the whole of which he spent in making known the 
glad tidings of salvation; and had we time it might be highly 
improving to follow the track, and mark the every footstep from 
city to city, from country to country, from island to island, of the 
most eminent planter of Christian churches. But it must suffice 
to observe, that in the course of the various circuits which he 
took in planting and confirming the churches, he visited once 
and again most of the ancient seats of magnificience, learning, 
and religion, not without many signal testimonies of the divinity 
of his commission and doctrine. By his travels and labours, but 
especially in his immortal writings, he has left behind him a 
never-dying monument of his virtues, and of a sublime, unsullied 
character as a missionary of the cross. Devoted to Christ with- 
out reserve, ‘‘ he mocked at fear.”—The utmost extremity of dan- 
ver never daunted his heroic spirit. When some of the brethren 
besought him with tears not to go up to Jerusalem, “‘ What mean 
ye,” he said, “to weep, and to break mine heart? for 1 am ready 
notto be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” The populace might stone him, the magis- 
trates might order their lictors to beat him, but Christ said “ Be 
not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace.” This was enough 
tor him, when driven from one city he went to another, “ open- 
ing his mouth boldly to declare the mystery of the gospel.” Eph. 
vi. 19. In his old age he persisted in the same sublime occupa- 
iion. Of perverseness, ingratitude, prejudice and desertion he 
had ample experience, but no experience of the kind weakened 
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his resolute spirit. Anxiety, want, pain, persecution, such as 
might have shaken the stoutest heart, never subdued his courage, 
frequent imprisonment did not make him less warm in the great 
cause, nor the terror of death dismay him. “Save that the Holy 
Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds and affliction 
abide me. But none of these things move me, neither count I 
my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my course with 
joy, and the ministry which | have received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the gospel of the grace of God.” Acts xx. 23, 24. 

In the fullfilling of his mission as the apostle to the Gentiles, 
he proceeded to Corinth, the capital of Achaia, distinguished 
for the number, quality, opulence, and learning of its inhabit- 
ants, where he tarried eighteen months, between A. D. 51 and 53. 
preaching the gospel with great success. But the peace of the 
church planted in this city was disturbed soon after his departure 
by the intrusion of false teachers, who endeavoured to under- 
mine his influence and credit as an apostle. He being soon in- 
formed of these rising disorders, and receiving also a letter from 
the church, requesting his advice in some difficult cases, wrote 
this first epistle, to supply suitable remedies in the existing abus- 
es, and satisfactory answers on those points of difficulty specified. 
One of the disorders requring a remedy, was the scandalous spi- 
rit of faction and division respecting their ministers; one party 
boasts that they were the followers of Paul; another, that they 
were adherents of Apollos; and a third, that they gave the pref- 
erence to Peter. Such contentions operate like poison on the 
body—they inflame and breed corruption and death. Aware of 
the danger, the apostle in the text and context furnishes the 
proper corective remedy. “ Are ye not carnal, and walk as 
men?” You are acting in the spirit and manner of the unenlight- 
ened and unsanctified heathen who attach themselves to this or 
the other philosopher and orator as their chief and head. It 
should not be soamong you. Let no man gloryin men! To in- 
stitute invidious comparisons and preferences between men, is 
contrary to your direct interest and duty, and grieving to us, 
who, so far from wishing to be the heads of the party among you, 
are ready to minister to you in all the humblest offices of conde 
scension and love for your spiritual profit. We are all joint la. 
bourers belonging to God, and our ministry, together with the 
gospel and all its privileges belongs especially to you all; we 
ate all yours, “whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas” your ser- 
vants for Jesus’ sake, and not your masters. Differ as our talents 
may in some respects, we yet prosecute one grand common de- 
sign of edifying the body of Christ. “Who then is Paul, who 
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is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed?” mere instrtt- 
ments of good to you. We have nothing as ministers but what 
is given us from above, and we have no independent schemes of 
dur own to pursue, and no independent efficacy of our own, to 
command the wished for result. We are nothing of ourselves, 
and are not worth yourstirring about. To God alone, and not 
at all to us, the whole glory of success isdue. You are therefore 
much to blame in preferring one before another, and in attaching 
yourselves more to one than than to another. “1 have planted,” 
it is true, and “ Apollos watered, but God gave the increase. So 
then, neither is he that planteth any thing, nor he that wateretli. 
but God who giveth the increase.” 

We proceed now to consider the text as laying the foundation 
for the following observations: 

I. God employs the intervention of human instruments as 
means in fulfilling his great designs of mercy towards the human 
race. Any effects which require the mere exercise of power for 
their production, God could produce without the agency of means, 
for his power is omnipotent. By a simple act of his will, and 
exertion of his arm, the Creator might produce a constant succes- 
sion of all the animal tribes in a state of the most perfect organt- 
zation, «ad communicate to them at once the faculties of seeing 
and hearing, and the power of exercising animal functions with- 
out resorting to the established or any other system of means for 
generating or nourishing organized beings. Spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter he might regularly produce by a mere wor 
of command, as well as by the operation of his fixed law, accord~ 
ing to which these steadily occur when the earth is in a certain 
part of her orbit. In the same independent manner, he mighf 
present all nature, just as she now appears, carry on all her ope - 
rations, causing the fire to burn, the waters to run, and clothing 
the fields and forests with all their ample riches; and in short. 
all the infinite multiplicity of effects which we see every moment 
taking place in the universe. He might conduct his moral gov- 
ernment, and attain all the ultimate purposes of his eternal mind. 
with respect to empires, cities, families and individuals, by the 
direct exercise of his will and power. But the fact is, that no. 
thing is done in this way of direct omnipotent efficiency. Sa 
far from nothing coming between God and the end he has in 
view, he never comes to the end at all by an immediate and al 
mighty directness, but always works by second causes, employs 
the intermediate agency of dependent beings, limits the working 
of his power to these means, and by thus letting in the exercise 
of his perfections, furnishes demonstrations that He is, that he 
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acts, and that he acts wisely and intelligently. If the employ- 
ment of means were taken away, we could never observe those 
evidences of design and contrivance in which we now clearly 
see the hand of an intelligent Designer and Creator. A per- 
son acquainted with nature and her operations in general, or only 
with the physical constitution of man, might easily show, that 
nutrition, motion, figure, respiration—that all the senses, and all! 
the functions of the animal are, each of them, an end attained, 
as the result of some circuitous process, and of a series of means. 
set and kept in continual operation, by him whose “ kingdom ru- 
leth over all.” In order to the production of sight, for instance 

the wonderful element of light is provided, which is regulated 
in its transmission and action by the most precise laws; and then, 
there is the eye itself, an organ which consists of an intricate and 
artificial apparatus, and is most delicately adapted for the opera- 
tion of the element of light upon it, in different degrees, and at 
different distances. The ear is no less wonderfully adapted as 
an instrument for the reception of sound, and for becoming an 
inlet of knowledge and of pleasure. The amount of all these 
remarks is only this, that all things are invariably connected by 
the relation of cause and effect, of means and end. This isan 
established principle in philosophy, but the vulgar as well as the 
philosopher universally have an intuitive perception of its truth; 
and in the case of every change, without exception, possess an 
uresistible conviction of the operation of some cause. Now the 
case is exactly so in religion: the doctrine extends to moral 
agents and their actions, as well as to physical things; there is 
an undoubted analogy between religion, and the constitution 
and course of nations; in both, God works by subordinate agents 
and instruments, and this by the way is no mean argument to 
prove that both must have originated with the same Being; for must 
they not have had one common cause, since their arrangements 
are so exactly similar, and centre in one common object—the per- 
fection and happiness of man? Our text is a standing proof that 
God employs the subordinate instrumentality of fellow-beings 
in rendering man conformable to himself, in “ knowedge, right- 
eousness, and true holiness.” ‘I have planted.” &c. The offi 

cers whose instrumentality Jesus Christ employed, you will find 
arranged thus, (1 Cor. xii. 28.) “‘ And God hath set some in the 
church, first, apostles; secondarily, prophets; thirdly, teachers; 
after that miracles; then gifts of healings, helps, governments, 
diversities of tongues.” A little differently in Ephesians iv. 11. 
‘‘ And he gave some,apostles; and some prophets; and some,evan 

gelists; and some, pastors and teachers.” A brief notice of each of 
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these will show how such provision was made the foundation for 
raising the church to perfection. 

Apostles. Inthe beginning of his ministry, Jesus chose twelve 
of his disciples, to attend him constantly as eye-witnesses of his 
sayings and doings, and to make a faithful report to the world.— 
You have a catalogue of their names Matt. x. The word apostle 
signifies one sent by another on some business, and therefore is 
applicable to any messenger. But as a name of office inthe 
kingdom of Christ, it is restricted to the twelve,and to Paul, 
who was afterwards added without any regard to the original 
number. Itis reasonable to believe that the apostleship of the 
twelve was an office distinctly marked by some peculiar characte- 
ristics of its own, which served to distinguish the persons so cal 
Jed from all their brother officers in the kingdom of Christ. Paul 
suggests as much when he says, “ Truly the signs of an apostle 
were wrought among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, 
and mighty deeds.” 2 Cor. xii. 12. From the history of what was 
done to them, and in them, and by them, it may be gathered, that 
the apostles were distinguished by the following proofs or signs: ” 
1. They all received an immediate personal call from Christ, dur- 
ing his life, anda higher unlimited commission after his resurrec- 
tion to go every where, preaching the gospel as his own immedi- 
ate representatives. Matthew xxvili. 18,19, “ All power is 
given me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations,’ &c. John xvii 18. “As thou hast 
sent me into the world, evenso have I also sent them into the 
world.” Mark xvi. 15. ‘“ And he said unto them, Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 2. All of 
them with their own eyes saw hii alive after his resurrection, 
and so could confidently attest the all-important fact. Acts i. 
21,22. ‘ Wherefore, of these men which have companied with 
us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, be- 
ginning from the baptism of John, unto that same day that he 
was taken up from us, must one be ordained to bea witness with 
us of hisresurrection.”” 1 Cor xv.7, 8. “ After that he wasseen 
of James; then of all the apostles. And last of all he was seen 
of me also, as of one born out of due time.” 1 Cor. ix.1. “Am 
Inot an apostle? am IJ not free? have I not seen Jesus Christ our 
Lord? are not ye my work in the Lord?” 3. All these had the 
power of working miracles peculiar to an apostle, the greatest 
of which was the power of conveying spiritual gifts to others— 
a power peculiar to the apostles, and which raised them above all 
the other spiritual members of the church. 2 Cor. xii. 12. “ Truly 
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the signs of an apostle were wrought among you in all pa- 
tience, in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds.” Acts, xix. 6. 
‘‘ And when Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost 
came on them; and they spake with tongues, and prophesied.” — 
The apostles too had the gift of prophecy, of discerning spirits, 
and of inflicting remarkable judgments. And they had authority 
to fix permanent officers in the church. Eph. iv. 8. and 11— 
‘When he ascended on high, he led captivity captive, and gave 
gifts unto men.’”’— And he gave some, apostles; and some, pro- 
phets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers.”— 
1 Pet. v. 1—4. “ The elders which are among you I exhort, who 
am also an elder, and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, and 
also a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed: feed the flock 
ot ‘20d which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind; neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but being en- 
samples to the flock: and when the Chief Shepherd shall appear, 
ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” Finally, 
all had authority to complete the canon of the New Testament, 
and lay down the whole system of christian doctrine, discipline, 
and government. Such are the points of peculiarity and pre-em- 
inence by which the apostles were distinguished. The partisans 
of acertain form of church order have insisted that the apostles 
were asuperior order of officers to the seventy disciples, but without 
the least foundation for it; compare the history of their appoint- 
ments in Matt. ix. 37. x. 16, with that of the seventy in Luke x. 1 
—16, and you will find their commissions the same, both in form 
and substance, the same powers, the same instructions,the same 
cautions, the same support. The truth is, that the ministry of 
the Baptist, of Christ himself, of the twelve, and of the seventy, 
was, in all these four instances, preparative to the organization and 
full settlement of the New Testament church, after Christ’s death 
and resurrection. None succeeded the twelve in the apostleship. 
their great powers ceased with themselves. They were instru- 
iments clothed with vast powers for certain purposes, and when - 
these were effected, the instruments were laid aside. 

Prophets. This class of primitive ministers are ranked next 
after the apostles. “He hath set some in the church, first apos- 
tles, secondarily prophets.” &c. No doubt the apostles possessed 
this gift in the highest degree, whilst yet it was a gift by which 
those of the second class of ministers were particularly and chief- 
iy characterised. The strict and precise meaning of the word 
yrophecy is to foretell future events, an ability todo which was 
vae of the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, at the commencement 
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of the new dispensation. There wasa superior and a lower order 
of these New Testament prophets. As “the word of wisdom,’ 
which holds the first place in the catalogue of spiritual gifts, has 
been interpreted—of every clear and comprehensive view of the 
whole compass of christian doctrine which the Spirit imparted 
to the apostles, so ‘‘ the word of knowledge by the same Spirit”— 
has in much probability been referred to the explanation and ap- 
plication of the Old Testament types and prophecies, which was 
the distinguishing characteristic trait of the New Testament su- 
perior prophets. ‘ For to one is given by the Spirit the word ot 
wisdom; to another the word of knowledge by the same Spirit;’ 

&ec. A class of men expressly inspired to give an interpretation 
of the law and the prophets, binding on the conscience, appears 
to have been in all ages highly necessary, since the old prophets 
themselves were not let into the meaning of their own revela- 
tions. Of this class of men the spirit seems to speak expressly 
when he says, “that the mystery of Christ which was hid from for 

mer ages and generations, is now revealed to his holy apostles 
and prophets.” Eph. iii.5. From his speech to the Jewish coun- 
cil, the proto-martyr Stephen evidently belonged to this order of 
spiritual men. (Acts vii.) So likewise were the prophets of An 

tioch, (Acts xiii. 1.) particularly Barnabas and Saul. How often 
do we find Saul by virtue of the gift of the “ word of knowledge,” 
dipping deeply into the secrets contained in the ancient oracles. 
such as the call of the Gentiles, the rejection of the Jews, and 
their future restoration. (Rom. xvi.) The lower order of pro- 
phets engaged in an exercise much the same as that now called 
preaching ; their gift was confined to speaking in a plain, intel- 
ligible way on some point of doctrine or duty so as to edify, or ex- 
hort the church. The word prophecy is often used in this lax 
sense. (1 Cor. xiv. 3. xxix. 31.) Judas and Silas had this 
gift. (Acts xv. 36.) Some of the lower prophets foretold par- 
ticular events—as Agabus did the famine at Jerusalem, and 
Paul’s being bound there. (Acts xi. 27. xxvili. 21. x. 11.) 
After observing that no part of the New Testament was written 
till some time after the Redeemer’s ascension—hat many years 
elapsed before the whole was penned, and that the apostles were 
few in number, compared with the vast field of their labours—we 
need say nothing more to demonstrate the urgent necessity and 
great beauty of appointing a distinct order of men infallibly to 
interpret the scriptures of the Old Testament, and to make known 
to particular churches “the riches of the glory of the mystery 
of Christ hid from ages and generations.” But when the canon 
of the New Testament was completed, and the apostles in the ex 
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ercise of the gift of “ the word of wisdom” had given the church 
in writing, an infallible and complete standard of truth and duty, 
the office of the prophets became superceded and suspended, and 
the prophets themselves, like their elder brethren the apostles 
had no successors. 

Evangelists. They constitute a third order in the catalogue.— 
(Eph. iv1l.) “ He gave some evangelists.” &c. The third class 
mentioned in 1 Cor. xii. 28, are called “ teachers,’ which may 
include evangelists, as well as the ordinary pastors and teachers. 
Evangelist was the name of certain extarordinary officers in the 
primitive church, who were employed as travelling companions 
and assistants of the apostles in propagating the gospel. The 
apostles themselves having laid the foundations of the faith, the 
evangelists travelled round the country without any settled 
charge of their own, to complete the organization of the churches 
by consigning them to the care of the ordinary and stated minis- 
try. Of this order of spiritual ministers were Philip, Silas, 
Timothy, and Titus; Luke and Mark, and perhaps many others, 
who accompanied and assisted Paul. That they led an itinerant life 
without any fixed charges, may be easily gathered, from their his- 
tory. The friends of Diocesan Episcopacy have, indeed, labour- 
ed to show, that Timothy was bishop of Ephesus, and Titus of 
Crete, over which they presided, as their fixed charges: but such 
an idea is wholly incompatible with their itinerant mode of life, 
and the nature of their official employments; and of the whole 
tenor of Paul’s addresses to them, in the epistles which he sent 
to the one and to the other. The apostle expressly denominates 
Timothy an evangelist. (2 Tim. iv. 5.) He mentions the express 
purpose for which he left Titus in Crete, (Titus i. 5.) viz: to do 
the work of an evangelist there; and when the exigency was 
answered, Titus returned to Paul as directed, having done all that, 
was assigned him in that station. That an evangelist had extra- 
ordinary powers, is evident from the history of Philip the evan- 
gelist, Acts vill. 6—13. The gift of faith, of miracles, and of 
tongues, mentioned immediately after the “ word of wisdom and 
of knowledge,” may intimate them to have been the appropriate 
gifts of the evangelists, the third order of ministers. Their work, 
like that of the apostles, was in its nature extraordinary and tem- 
porary. After constituting regular and fixed pastors, and com- 
mitting to them the cultivation of these new plantations, they 
passed on to preach the gospel, and organize churches in other 
countries and nations. 

Such, and such only, were the extraordinary ministers given to 
the infant church. You will find an enumeration of the mighty 
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powers with which they were clothed, in 2 Cor. xii. To investi- 
gate the special nature of these powers might be necessary in or 

der fully to perceive what sort of instruments the apostles, pro- 
phets, and evangelists were. But the subject is difficult, and it 
would not be easy to cast a clear light upon it. The orderof the 
offices does not, as some suppose, exactly suit the arrangement of 
the gifts. It is not easy to determine absolutely the meaning of 
some of the giits. Yet the gifts and offices were all distinct.—. 
Perhaps the same persons might sustain several of the characters, 
and exercise many of the gifts, and perhaps the apostles possess- 
ed, and exercised them all. But we cannot with great accuracy 
and minuteness say, which belonged to one class, and which to 
another; yet all the offices and gifts existed in the primitive 
church, and this shows us by what a wonderful instrumentality, 
God founded and organized, and settled the primitive church. 
But a ministry altogether extraordinary and temporary, affords 
no rule, and constitutes no precedent for a ministry which is or- 
dinary and permanent. The measures adopted by invaders for 
conquering a country, authorize no inference as to the form of gov- 
ernment which may be prescribed for it when conquered. The 
powers of those who first set up a civil constitution, warrant no 
inference as to the powers and jurisdiction of the difterent de- 

partments of a fully organized government. What the apostles, 
and evangelists did, in executing their peculiar and extraordina- 
ry trust, exhibits the method appointed by Christ for founding 
churches, but nothing more. The officers and orders permanently 
fixed in the churches planted by their care, is quite another sub- 
ject. The same extraordinary instrumentality was not required, 
and we know, bas not been continued, after the foundations were 

laid. Therefore, we now notice 

Pastors and 7'aeers—the ordinary and permanent instrument- 

ality appointed by positive statute for gathering in sinners, and 

building up saints. Some suppose distinct offices are here meant 

—that the pastors bad fixed charges, called their flocks, to which 

they stated!y .dminisiered all divine ordinances, and that the 
teachers were emp ioved in instructing the young and ignorant, and 

occasionally preaciiing ; and that they were to the pastors, whatthe 
evangelists were tv the apostles. But it is not said distinetly in 

the text, “ some pastors and some teachers,” as in the case of the 

other orders; and to us, they seem to express one and the same 

thing, only the one word is figurative, and the other is not. A 

pastor feeds the flock in “ the words of faith and sound doctrine,” 
and a teacher, teaches them the way of salvation through the 

Lord Jesus Christ; and where is the difference ? what the one. 
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name expresses figuratively, the other does literally. These pas- 
tors and teachers are called bishops and elders, and inthe New 
Testament; these two names, bishop and elder, are perfectly 
identified. Thus Paul enjoins the presbyters or elders of Ephe- 
sus, ‘to feed the church of God over which the Holy Ghost had 
made them bishops.” Acts xx. 17—28. The office of a presby- 
ter and bishop, is one and the same office. Titus i.5. Hence Ti- 
tus is directed to “ ordain in every city presbyters who were to 
he blameless,” for says he, “a bishop must be blameless.” 1 Pet. 
v. 1—2, is equally conclusive—“ the elders which are among you, 
I exhort—feed the flock of God—taking the oversight thereof,” 
literally exercising the office, and performing the duties of a bish- 
op over them. Paul and Barnabas made a circuit in company 
among the churches, ordaining presbyters in the churches they 
had founded. Acts xiv. 23. Scriptural bishops, therefore, were 
elders appointed to the pastoral oversight of single congrega- 
tions; and in the history of the proceedings of the apostles and 
evangelists, we do not find an instance of a fixed charge assigned 
to any officer above a presbyter, who was ca'led pastor or teach- 
er merely from the nature of his employments. Pastor and 
teacher, are so connected with the “work of the ministry,” 
(Eph. iv. 11.) which is to be continued in the church to the end 
of the world, for the perfecting of the body of Christ, that it is 
evident, that they, and they only, were to constitute the ordina- 
ry and permanent ministry of the church. These the apostles in- 
vested not with their own extraordinary official powers, but with 
the ordinary powers of dispensing the word and sacraments, and 
exercising acts of government and discipline, and which ordina- 
ry powers were to be transmitted in constant succession. Pastors, 
associated with a class of elders who do not * labour in word and 
doctrine,” but only rule, constitute tribunals of different grades, 
which have cognisance of all the spiritual affairs of churches, re- 
lating to matters of discipline and government, whilst the pas- 
tors themselves, are separated to the work of publicly expound- 
ing the word of God, dispensing al! ordinances, catechising and 
pastoral visitation. 

As to the qualifications requisite for this permanent ministry, 
Paul, in the epistles to Timothy and Titus, has furnished them 
with written instructions both for their ministerial and personal 
conduct. And what a rich manual of instructions is contained 
in those apostolical directions! What a great compass of matter is 
compressed into a few lines! And with what plainness, deep ear- 
nestness, and solemnity does he speak to ministers of their duty! 
Any comments of ours, would but weaken their force, by injur- 
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ing their perspicuity, and comprehensive brevity. May every 
minister of the gospel daily present these apostolical instruc- 
tions to his heart, and in simplicity, honesty, and sincerity, carry 
them into daily practice —1 Timothy ili. 1, 2,3—6. iv. 12—16. 
v.21. Titus i. 5—9. 

Such, then, is that system of means and instruments, both ex- 
traordinary and ordinary, the ministry of which God employs in 
converting and saving sinners. The Lord works in what way he 
pleases. Sometimes he employs conscious and voluntary agents, 
in other instances, he actuates unconscious passive intruments, to 
effect his ends. 

(To be continued.) 





Selections. 
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LETTERS ON THE ATONEMENT.—No. IV. 
My Dear BrotHER— 

The object I had in view in myjlast, was to show how weil 
our doctrine of the atonement corresponds with a full and glorious 
display of the free and sovereign grace of God in man’s salvation.., 

In this, I propose to resume that subject, by replying to some of 
the objections urged in recent publications. 

To illustrate the entire harmony between the grace of God in 
our salvation, and the righteousness of Christ as its procuring 
cause, the subject may be viewed in a different light from that in 
which it has already been presented. 

Speaking of the great Redeemer, the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews says, “ Though he were a Son, yet learned he obe- 
dience by the things which he suffered; and being made perfect, 
he became the author of eternal salvation unto all that obey him.” 
Heb. v. 8,9. Salvation, then, is the work of Christ; and conse- 
quently the whole of it from beginning to the end must be attri- 
buted to his grace. All its blessings are deposited in his hands; 
and He distributes them as he pleases. Hence it is recorded, 
“Of His fulness have all we received, and grace for grace:” 
John i. 16; and he himself says, “ As thou, Father, hast given 
him power overall flesh, that he should give eternal life to as 
many as thou hast given him.” John xvii. 2. He isthe inex- 
haustible fountain from which all blessings flow to believing sin- 
ners. “Our life is hid with Christ in God.” Col. iii. 3. He is 
the vine that bears all the branches, and imparts to them life and 
fruitfulness. John xv. 5,6. He is the Head, from which ali 
vital influence is derived to every member of his mystical body. 
Col. ii 19, “I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live: yet 
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not I, but Christ liveth in me:” Gal. ii. 20. “I give unto” my 
sheep “eternal life; and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any pluck them out of my hand.” John x. 28. 

It is plain, then, that Christ both procured salvation for us, and 
distributes all its blessings according to his sovereign pleasure. 
But shall we imagine his grace to be less free and glorious, be- 
cause he became obedient unto death, in order that he might be- 
come the author of eternal salvation unto all who obey him? Do 
we owe him less, because he fulfilled the law in our place, and 
satisfied all the demands of justice against us, by enduring the 
penalty due to sin? Would his grace have been more free, more 
conspicuous, more illustrious, if he had humbled himself less, and 
suffered less, in accomplishing our salvation? Let an inspired 
writer answer these questions: “Ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he be- 
came poor, that ye, through his poverty, might be rich.” 2 Cor, 
vill. 9. “The life which I now live in the flesh I live by the 
faith of the Son of God who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 
Gal. ii. 20. It is in the depth of that humiliation to which the 
great Redeemer submitted, and in the greatness of those suffer- 
ings which he endured for our sins, that the riches of his grace, 
and the fervency of his love are to be seen to the best advantage ; 
and it is from the purchase he made of salvation for us, while 
hanging on the accursed tree, that the strongest motive to obedi- 
ence is drawn. ‘For ye are bought with a price: therefore glo- 
rify God in your body and in your spirit, which are God’s.” 1 
Cor. vi. 20. “The love of Christ constraineth us; because we 
thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead: and that 
he died for all that they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him which died for them, and rose 
again.” 2Cor. v. 14, 15. 

Now, ifthe sufferings of Christ for our salvation do not detract 
from his grace in saving us; and if the payment of his life as the 
price of our redemption is not at all inconsistent with bis love in 
redeeming us, nor with his sovereign pleasure in bestowing re- 
demption on sinners; then it will follow that his sufferings do 
not detract from his Father’s grace, and that the payment of the 
inestimable price he made is not inconsistent with his Father’s 
love in our salvation, and does not at all infringe upon his adora- 
ble sovereignty in its application; because the Father and the 
Son, being one in nature and perfections, are most perfectly har- 
monious in all their counsels, designs, and operations. But this 
idea will receive a fuller illustration, when the objection refer- 
‘ed to istaken up. 
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Previously to that let ussee how the difficulty is removed by 
the new doctrine, and how its advocates harmonize the justice 
and the grace of God displayed in the salvation of sinful men. 
While they admit that, by the death of Christ, public justice was 
satisfied, they maintain that distributive justice is not satisfied. — 
They further say that “public justice demands that the greatest 
good of the universe should be promoted, that the greatest pos- 
sible sum of happiness among intelligent beings should be 
brought into existence;”* consequently public justice demands 
the salvation of all who believe in Christ. Now, here is the very 
difficulty to which they object in the doctrine of the old school: 
for if justice demands the salvation of believers, where, to use 
their language, is the grace displayed in the salvation of sinners? 
How can they be saved by grace, if they are saved by justice?— 
But, it has been shown, according to our views of the scheme of 
redemption, that grace and justice perfectly harmonize. Our 
brethren, however, by trying to get rid of what seemed to them 
an insuperable objection, have created a real difficulty. They 
represent the justice of God as at once demanding the salvation 
and the demnation of believers: for it will scarcely be denied, 
that both public and distributive justice are the justice of one 
and the same divine Being. Distributive justice, they say, “ de- 
mands that every person should be treated according to his moral 
character,” and “that the guilty should be punished.” It fol- 
lows, therefore, that as believers will for ever remain, as they 
teach, guilty even in heaven, that distributive justice will eter- 
nally demand their punishment. But the demands of public jus- 
tice, it seems, will prevail over the demands of distributive jus- 
tice; and consequently the public justice of God will for ever 
preserve all believers in the enjoyment of heavenly happiness, in 
opposition to the unceasing demands of his distributive justice. — 
So much for this scheme of removing the difficulty. 

In a recent publication, I have met with the following remarks: 
‘‘And if Christ has suffered that very penalty involved in the 
eternal condemnation of the elect, as some contend, then they 
ought to be liberated on the principles of the law. Their debt 
is paid. There is but one being in the universe to whom these 
persons would be indebted for their release ; and that is the friend 
who paid their debt, or suffered the penalty of the law in their 
stead.”{ Bold assertions indeed! The writer is led to the con- 
clusion he has here formed, merely by pushing a metaphor far 
beyond the limits intended by those who use it. It is well known 


* Dial. on Atonement, p. 21, + Dial. on Atonement, p. 29. 
f Beman, p. 41. 
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that the disciples of the old school illustrate the doctrine of the 
atonement by referring to transactions occurring between debtor 
and creditor. With this illustration they have been furnished by 
the Saviour himself; as will appear from the petition prescribed 
by him, “Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors;” and 
from the parable he spake about the servant who owed his Lord 
ten thousand talents. Herethe Redeemer compares sins to debts, 
and the forgiveness of them to the remission of a debt by a cre- 
ditor. 

It is a feature of the old school divinity, of which it is hoped 
its pupils will never be ashamed, and one in which they differ 
from most of the new school writers, that they are fond of the 
language of scripture, and have little regard to any theological 
reasonings which are not clearly sanctioned by the authority of the 
inspired penmen. In regard to the point before us, it should be 
remembered that not only do we find such expressions and illus 
trations in the New Testament as those already quoted, but such 
as the following: “ Ye are not your own, for ye are bought with 
a price.” 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. ‘* Ye are bought with a price, be not 
ye the servants of men.” 1 Cor. vii. 22. “Denying the Lord 
that bought them.’ 2 Pet. ii.1. Nay, the whole work of our sal 
vation is frequently denominated from a pecuniary transaction— 
it is called REDEMPTION, and believers are said to be REDEEM 
ED. Now redemption, it is well known, in its literal significa 
tion, refers to the price which is paid for a prisoner or a slave— 
The same is also the import of the term Ransom— Justified 
through the redemption that is in Christ.” Rom. iii. 24. “In 
whoin we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of 
sins, according to the riches of his grace.” Ephes. i.7. “‘ Having 
obtained eternal redemption for us.” Heb. ix.12. “ Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.”” 
Gal. 111.13. “Ye were not redeemed with corruptible things as 
silver and gold—but with the precious blood of Christ.” 1 Pet. 
i. 18. “ Thou hast redeemed us to God by thy blood.” Rev. v. 9. 
‘The Son of man came to give his life a ransom for many.” Mat. 
xx. 28. ‘“ Who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in 
due time.” 1 Tim. ii. 6. While wehave such a warrant as is con 
tained in these, and many similar passages, we shall never hesi- 
tate to illustrate the doctrine of atonement by the similitude of 
debtor and creditor; nor to speak confidently of the satisfaction 
ef Christ. At the same time, we shall be careful not to push this 
similitude to an unlawful extreme, nor to represent the satisfaction 


of Christ as tallying in all respects, with that which is made in 
human transactions. 
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But all these illustrations, although borrowed directly from the 
volume of inspiration, appear to be thought improper by the wri- 
ter on whom we remark; for from one of them, which virtually 
embraces the whole, he derives an argument which he deems sub- 
versive of our whole doctrine. Hear him: “ Your neighbour 
becomes indebted to you in a large amount, which he is utterly 
unable to pay. Youresort to legal coercion—institute a prosecu- 
tion, and eventually lodge him in prison. A third person, actu. 
ated by benevolence, inquires into the affair—is touched with 
pity for the tenant of the jail—becomes his legal surety—pays 
the whole demand, and restores him to personal freedom. Now, 
we ask on what principle that man is permitted to cross the 
threshold of his prison? Must he come to your feet, and beg to 
be released; or may he boldly demand liberty on the principles 
of law? And when he again rejoices in the light of heaven, to 
whom shall he express his gratitude; to his benefactor who paid 
the debt, or to you who set him at liberty when the last jot and 
tittle of your demand was extinguished? It is manifest that you 
have no farther claim upon this man, because the debt is paid— 
He has a legal right to a discharge; and on the score of gratitude 
he is indebted to that benefactor alone who cancelled the de- 


mand.’’* 
This case the author adduces as parallel to that of the atone- 


ment, according to the views of his brethren whom he is oppos- 
ing. Wedeny the fact. Let him find, in pecuniary transactions, 
if he can, a perfect parallel; and then he may push the compari 

son as far as he pleases, and we shall be ready to meet all the 
consequences. But this case is by no means parallel. Here it is 
supposed that the creditor has no agency in bringing forward the 
surety; and of course no gratitude is due him for the payment of 
the debt. But let us suppose the creditor to provide the surety. 
and to engage his own son to become responsible for the debt, 
and to consent to his being found in a state of humiliation, while 
procuring the means to enable him to make the payment; would 
not, we ask, the debtor be, in that case, under obligations of gra- 
titude to his merciful creditor, and have reason to thank him for 
the recovery of his liberty? Surely Mr. B. has not yet to learn 
that the Father, who demands from sinners payment of the debt 
which they have contracted by violating his holy laws, is con- 
stantly exhibited by us as being so merciful that He provided the 
surety for our fallen race, and that he sent into the world his on- 
ly begotten Son, in a state of the deepest humiliation, to pay the 
debt which we could never have extinguished ! 

* Peman, p. 39. 
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Again, in this case it is supposed, that the debt is paid abso- 
futely, so that the creditor is compelled by law and justice to re- 
lease the debtor immediately. But let us change the circumstan- 
ces. Suppose a benevolent individual visits a prison filled with 
<lebtors—He finds one who had contracted his debt through folly 
and vice. But he is touched at the recital of his case, and deter- 
mines to pay his debt. Wishing, however, to reclaim the unfor- 
tunate man, and to humble his lofty spirit, he tells him, I will 
pay your debt; but remember, the payment will be made on this 
condition, that you shall not enjoy the intended benefit and ob- 
tain your freedom, till you acknowledge your fault to your cred- 
‘tor, and ask his forgiveness of your improper conduct towards 
him. Now, from this arrangement it is plain, that this debtor 
ould not, on principles of law or justice, claim a release, until 
he had submitted to the prescribed condition; and his creditor 
sould justly detain him in prison, with a view of humbling his 
proud heart, and bringing him to the required acknowledgement. 

Jehovah had a perfect right to arrange the economy of salva- 
tion as he pleased; and his Son had a perfect right to pay the 
price of our redemption under what stipulations he chose. For 
.ught we know, the plan, in respect to the application of the 
atonement, might have been different from what it really is, ina 
variety of respects. The whole economy of salvation was arrang 
ed in the counsels of infinite wisdom. It is what the Father. 
Son, and Holy Ghost chose it should be; and to carry into effect 
this wonderful scheme, the eternal Son of God laid down his life 
as a ransom for us, or as the price of our redemption. 

But pecuniary transactions, we not only admit but insist, can 
furnish no perfec! parallel to the mysterious transaction of saving 
sinners. A crediter cannot refuse the payment of his debt by a 
third person: but Jehovah might have exacted the debt from ev- 
ery sinner, and refused the mediation of asurety. A debtor may 
provide his surety; but a sinner cannot, and must be indebted for 
the blessing to the bounty of his ofended sovereign. The cred- 
itor’s pecuniary demands are satisfied the moment his debt is 
paid: but the demands of Ged upon the sinner are not satisfied 
till he believe in Christ, although the price of our redemption 
was paid long before he came into existence. The debtor, after 
the payment of his debt by ancther, is not commonly under ob- 
ligation to his creditor for releasing him from prison: but the sin- 
ner must, according to the provisions of the covenant of redemp- 
tion, be under eternal obligations to the Father, for delivering 
him from the curse of the law and the prison of hell, through the 
atoning sacrifice of his own Son. In human transactions the 
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surety is a different individual from the creditor: but in the di- 
vine transaction of saving sinners, the Son, our surety, though a 
different person from the Father, yet is with him one and the 
same infinite Being. 

It is absurd then to infer that because the inspired writers illus. 
trate the doctrine of atonement by referring to pecuniary trans- 
actions, that it must resemble them in every particular; and it is 
equally absurd from the fact that the atonement does not agree 
with pecuniary transactions in every particular, to infer that it 
cannot agree with them in some general principle, and is not « 
price in any sense whatever. 

Let us view the remarks of the writer last quoted, a little clo 
ser, and we shall find in them several important errors. 

“Their debt is paid. The law has no further demand; grace 
and pardon are out of the question,” so says this author, but so 
say not the inspired writers. The entire consistency between the 
grace of God in our pardon and the satisfaction of Christ for sin. 
has already been shown; and any further proof on the subject is 
deemed unnecessary. But in regard to the law, it is perfectly 
plain from the testimony of scripture, that on unbelievers it has all 
its demands, and that they must remain under the curse, till they 
believe in Christ; for the stipulations between the Father and 
the Son are such, that they secure an actual! release from its penal 
demands ONLY to believers. 

* There is but ONE BEING in the universe to whom they would 
be indebted for their release; and that is the friend who paid 
their debt, or suffered the penalty of the law in their stead.” Is 
this the language of a professed trinitarian? Does he not know 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are one BEING? Does he 
not know that they are so perfectly one, that if in prayer we ad- 
dress the Son, we address the Father and the Spirit; and that if 
we address the Father we addrers the Godhead? He has surely 
read what our Lord declared to the Jews: “ For the Father judg 
eth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son; that 
all men should honour the Sen even as they honour the Father 
He that honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father which 
hath sent him,’’ John vi. 22, 23. Does he not know that there is 
a perfect concurrence of all the persons in the Godhead in all 
their works; and that although one part of the work of man’s 
redemption is peculiarly appropriated to one person, and another 
io another person in the divine Trinity, yet they all concur in 
every part?) Has he not read the Saviour’s declaration? ‘ Ve- 
rily, verily, I say unto you, the Son can do nothing of himself, 
but what he seeth the Father do: for what things soever he doeth, 
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these also doth the Son likewise.” John v.19. And after all 
this, in opposition to the perfect unity of the Father, Son and 
Spirit, and to their entire concurrence in all their works, does he 
venture to make so round and unqualified an assertion—* There 
is but ONE BEING inthe universe to whom they would be indebt- 
ed for their release; and that is the friend who paid their debt or 
suffered the penalty of the law in their stead?” Now, from this 
difficulty the writer cannot extricate himself by saying he admits 
the unity of the divine being, and that we are indebted both to 
the Son and the Father; because this would be abandoning his 
argument, which was to show, that, if Christ paid our debt, or 
suffered the penalty of the law in our stead, then we are indebt- 
ed for our release not to the Father, but to the Son alone. 

This objection to the truth betrays its origin—ZJnfidelity forged 
if. 

But the author may say, as in fact he has said, “ Be it so, that 
mercy to redeemed man is the same; but by whom is this mercy 
exercised. Surely not by God the Father. It is a vital principle 
of that scheme ‘against which we contend, to represent the Fa- 
ther as rigidly insisting upon the infliction of the whole penalty 
of the law, before he consents to the offer of salvation to a re- 
hellious world. Every particle of the curse must be inflicted. 
Every jot and tittle of the law must be executed.” 

Now, if when the penalty of the law was about to fall on sin- 
ners, the Son of God came forward and endured the exact amount 
of suffering due, on legal principles, to these sinners, be the num- 
ber great or smali, then the whole mercy involved in their redemp- 
tion is expressed by Christ alone. The Father, as one of the per- 
sons of the Trinity, is inflexibly just, without any inclination to 
ihe exercise of mercy; while the Son is so merciful, that he has 
suffered the most rigid demands of the law, in order to obtain the 
consent of the Father to the salvation of his people. This rep- 
resentation appears to us derogatory to the character of God. It 
annihilates the attribute of mercy, and represents the Son as a 
kind of milder Deity, who has interposed and answered the 
stern demands of the Father, in behalf of his people, and in this 
way literally purchased them from perdition.’’* 

“ The Father is without any inclinatton to the exercise of mer- 
cey!! The whole mercy involved in their redemption is express- 
ed by Christ alone!!!” And is this a fair representation of the 
views of those who cordially believe what is stated in the Con- 
fession of Faith? “ Christ, by his obedience and death, did fully 
discharge the debt of all those that are thus justified, and did 


*” Beman, p, 37. 
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make a proper, real, and full satisfaction to his Father’s justice 
in their behalf. Yet, inasmuch as he was given by the Father for 
them, and his obedience and satisfaction accepted in their stead. 
and both freely, not for any thing in them, their justification is 
only of free grace; that both the exact justice, and rich grace of 
Gop, might be glorified in the justification of sinners.” chap. ii 

sec. 3. Had the author who has subscribed the Confession of 
Faith, attended to this and other articles of that admirable sum- 
mary of Christian doctrine, it might have kept him from making 
such unjust misrepresentations of his brethren’s views and state 

ments. 

But does he not know that all intelligent advocates of the 
scheme he opposes, have uniformly represented the plan of re 
demption as originating in the unmerited mercy and boundless 
love of Gop THE FatueR? Does he not know that they be 
lieve the attributes of Jehovah to be immutable; and that they 
teach that the death of Christ was not the cause, but the fruit, ot 
mercy, as an attribute of the Father?) Does he not know that. 
while they believe the satisfaction of Christ to have been neces 
sary to a consistent and honourable exercise of mercy, they re 
gard the gift of Christ as the highest demonstration of the Fa 
‘THER’S UNBOUNDED MERCY! Does he not know, that they 
can, with as much emphasis as he, repeat the delightful encomi- 
um passed on the Futher’s love by the Redeemer? “God so lov 
ed the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoevei 
believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal life.” Does 
he not know that they constantly teach that “the love of God 
was the cause, and not the effect, of the atonement?” These 
facts he ought to have known, before he assailed an important 
doctrine in the Confession of Faith and of the Brsie; but if he 
did know them, he must account for misrepresenting so greatly 
the views of his brethren, as well as he can. 

But Ihave not done with the quotations from this writer. It 
tis remarks have any foree they apply to hisown scheme. He 
anaintains the necessity of an atonement, to open the way for the 
exercise of divine mercy, and he has spent a whole sermon o1 
that point, and in showing the love which God bears to his holy 
law. He contends that unless satisfaction had been made to pub 
lic justice, salvation would have been impossible. Now, he be- 
lieves that the Son, and not the Father, became incarnate; that 
the Son, and not the Father, humbled himself; that the Son, and 
not the Father, suffered; that the Son, and not the Father, bled 
and died on a cross; that the Son, and not the Father, made an 
atonement; that the Sen, and not the Father, intercedes for sin 
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sers. He expressly says, “ In the case of all believers, and such 
and such only will be saved, the misery which Christ endured, is 
the real and only ground of their release; because without these 
sufferings, or the atonement, there could have been NO PARDON 
OR GRACE FOR SINNERS.”* What follows from all this? Why? 
if his remarks be just, then it will follow, that according to his 
own scheme, we are indebted to Christ alone for salvation. How 
happens it that some writers, while objecting to the principles of 
others, do not perceive that they are fighting against themselves. 
The reasoning of this author, if fairly and fully carried out, 
would sweep away two of the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, 
the ATONEMENT and the Triniry. 

In my next, I propose to compare the two theories in regard to 
the nature of the atonement, in order to discover which accords 
best with scriptural truth. In the mean time, 

I remain affectionately yours. 


i 


?ROPOSED UNION BETWEEN THE ASSOCIATE SYNOD AND 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATE PRESBYTER¥ 
IN SCOTLAND. 

As mentioned in our Summary for last month, a union between these 
iwo bodies has been for some time contemplated. In May last, a Basis was 
agreed upon with a view to this union. Aware that many of our readers 
take a deep interest in the movements of the Secession in Scotland, we have 
resolved to furnish them with this document entire. For the sake of those 
who ave vot familar with the late history of the Secession it may be prope: 
here to gotice that the General Associate Synod, for reasons stated in the 
introduction to the Narrative prefixed to their Testimony, considered them- 
selves as bound toadapt their Testimony more tothe circumstances of the pre- 
sent time. The object proposed was, to embody in one plain and comprehen- 
sive Summary the several Acts and publications which, besides the Judicial 
lestimony were viewedas parts of their profession, exhibiting the dis- 
tiuguishing principles of the body, and to separate what was properly Nar- 
yative from their doctrinal Testimony. For the accomplishment of this ob- 
ect a Testimony was agreed upon and enacted on the 16th of October 
i801, anda Narrative, on the 2nd of September 1803. A few ministers 
however,! think five, among whom were Archibald Bruce of Whitburn, 
and Dr. M’Crie of Edinburgh, were not satisfied with the new exhibition 
of principles, alleging that in some things, and especially on the power of 
the civil magistrate, circa sacra, it differed from the former statements.— 
After repeated and earnest attempts to satisfy these brethren had proved 
unavailing, they withdrew from the Synod and formed themselves into a 
hody under the title and designation of the ConstTiTUTIONAL (ASSOCIATE) 
PRESBYTERY. They continued to adhere to the Judicial Testimony and 
other acts in which the principles of the Secession had been declared ; and 
further exhibitions were given by them on the subjects on which they were 
supposed to differ from their former brethren. 

The other party to the proposed union is the Associate Synod, consisting 
of those who protested against the late union between the two branches 


* Beman, p. 50, 
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of the Secession. Each of these bodies at present numbers about twelve 
ministers. With afew exceptions, their congregations are small and wide- 
ty scattered. Ifa solid and harmonious union can be formed, it will greatly 
contribute to their strength and efficiency ; but if, as has hitherto been the 
case, this attempt at union should result in still farther division, it will go 
near to effect the extinction of both. Happy the day when the Lord shal! 
heal the divisions among brethren, and gather the dispersed of [srae} inte 
one, May he hasten itin his time! The Basis of which the following 1s 
a copy is entitled 


ARTICLES 


Agreed upon by the Associate Synod, and the Constitutional Associate Pres- 
bytery, May 1826, with a view to union between the two bodies. 


The following notice explanatory of the plan and object of the Basis iz 
prefixed. 

* The subscribers were appointed by their respective Courts to see the 
following Articles printed. ‘I‘hey are divided into two Series; the first ot 
which relates to those points on which it was supposed there might be a 
lfference of sentiment between the two Bodies; and the second contains 
an outline of what is to forma Statement of Principles, to be used as a 
term of ministerial and Christian fellowship in the united Body. A Com- 
anittee has been appointed to prepare an Overture of a Statement agreeably 
to these Articles.” 

GEORGE PaxToyn. 
Tao. M’Crie, 

EpissurGn, ? 

ist June 1826. § 


seRIES I, 

1. We agree in declaring, that the Church of Christ is a spirit 
ual, free, and independent kingdom, essentially distinct and dif 
ferent from secular kingdoms in her origin, offices, !aws, judicato 
ries, formal objects, and special ends; and that she possesses from 
Jesus Curgist, her sole King and Head, an intrinsic an@ unali- 
enable power for all the purposes of her administration, not deri 
ved from, and not subordinate to, the powers of this world: More 
particularly, that Christ hath instituted a specific form of govern- 
ment in his church, to be exercised by such office-bearers as he 
hath appointed in his word, and that they have authority from 
him to meet in his name, in smaller or larger judicatories, as 
often as the necessities and welfare of the church may require, 
and to regulate whatever regards the affairs of the House of God, 
according to the laws of that house, without being subject to the 
direction or control of civle rulers, so long as they keep within 
the proper line of their office, and do not encroach on the pecu- 
liar business of secular government, nor abuse their power to the 
detriment of those interests which it has in charge. 

2. That Natural Religion, an acknowledgment of which lies at 
the foundation of all confidence and duty in human society, forms 
an important object of care and attention to nations and their, 
rulers. Mankind in their national, no less than in their individ- 
ual capacity, are dependent on God. As it is to him they owe 
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their national existence and prosperity, they must be bound to 
acknowledge his supremacy, and take such measures as are com- 
petent to them, that he be publicly honoured and served among 
them. The voice of nature conspires with that of revelation in 
pronouncing this to be the homage that pertaineth to the “ King 
of nations,” who will not fail to resent the withholding of it on 
the “ nations who call not on his name.” It is a dictate of na- 
ture, that Nations, as such, should do homage to Him who ruleth 
among the nations. This is their interest as well as their duty, 
even in a temporal respect. Religion is not only of great advan- 
tage to society; it is its firmest pillar. Civil government could 
not exist among men, and far less could it gain its secondary and 
higher ends in promoting the public good extensively, by mere 
external laws and force, without the aids of religion and the se- 
cret but powerful operation of conscience. 

3. That, though civil government is founded not on revealed 
but natural principles, yet it isthe duty of nations and their ru- 
lers, who are favoured with Revealed Religion, not only to em- 
brace it, but to recognise and give public countenance to the pro- 
fession of it, and by their laws and administration to provide, in 
every way competent to them, consistent with its nature and pe- 
culiar laws, and the just rights and liberties of rational agents, 
that its salutary influence have free course, and be diffused 
through all orders and departments of society. Human legisla- 
tion and mavgistratical authority have not for their direct and im- 
mediate objects supernatural doctrines and institutions, consider- 
ed as such, but considered in respect of the external profession 
and observance of them, and of the relation in which these stand 
to the interests of society. Accordingly, in the exercise of their 
legislative authority, it is the duty of nations, or their representa- 
tives, to remove from their civil constitution whatever may be 
found to stand in the way of the progress of revealed religion,— 
to have the whole of their civil laws framed, and the whole of 
their administration regulated in such a manner as to be agreea- 
ble to it, and subservient to its interests,—to give decided counte- 
nance and public protection to its functionarics in the discharge 
of their duty, and to provide all needful legal securities in behalf 
of the scriptural profession of it, not only against turbulent indi- 
viduals or factions, but also against all the attempts to undermine 
and supplant it which may be made by the rulers to whom the 
administration of their affairs may be entrusted. But if nations 
may legislate in favour of revealed religion, it follows as a native 
inference, that it is competent to magistrates, in whom the execu- 
tive power of the nation is lodged, to exercise that power by car- 
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vying the laws thus framed into execution, The doctrine now. 
stated, while it is consistent with the principles of sound reason, 
runs in accordance with the stream of approved examples, pre- 
cepts, and predictions relating to this subject, to be found in the 
Bible. It was the doctrine held in common by the Protestant 
Churches, and which is applied to the national reformation and 
settlement of religion in our own land in the public papers of the 
Secession. In the Act, Declaration, and Testimony, the Associ- 
ate Presbytery record and approve of the legal securities given 
to the Protestant and Presbyterian religion in Scotland, both in 
the first and second periods of our Reformation. And in their 
Answers to Mr. Nairn, they lay down the following proposition 
as the basis of their approval of our ancient civil reformation: 
“‘ As it was once a peculiar duty of the Jewish nation, so it is 
peculiarly incumbent upon every civil state whereinto Christ- 
ianity is introduced, to study and bring to pass that civil govern- 
ment among them, in all the appurtenances of its constitution 
and administration, run in an agreeabless to the word of God, 
be subservient to the spiritual kingdom of Jesus Christ, and to 
the interests of the true religion and reformation of the church: 
as otherwise they cannot truly prosper in their civil concerns, 
nor be enriched by the blessings of the gospel. This people (add 
they,) considered in their conjunct and political capacity (as 
thus only the matter is competent unto them,) should, by their 
deed of civil comstitution, provide that their magistrates be obli- 
ged to concur in the same true religion and reformation; and te 
rule them by laws no way prejudicial but serviceable thereunto.”’ 
4th, That Church and State, though specifically distinct and 
different in their nature, and not to be confounded in their ad- 
ministration, are yet capable of being mutually helpful in the 
advancement of objects common to both. The powers and in- 
stitutions which proceed from God according to the law of na- 
ture, through the medium of society, in his moral kingdom, and. 
those that are appointed by him in his spiritual kingdom accord- 
ing to to the law of supernatural revelation, must have a friend- 
ly aspect towards each other, and when they coincide and co-op- 
erate, their mutual influence must be of the most happy and be- 
neficial kind. It has been already stated in what sense religion 
forms an important object of concern to nations and their gov- 
ernments, and it will be admitted by all, that public morals, al- 
though under a different consideration, is an object common to 
both societies; so that when each casts in its influence to promote 
that object, their co-operation must tend greatly to advance that 
“ righteousness” which “exalteth a nation.” This, however, is 
to be done by them distinctly, in a consistency with the nature 
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of each, and in the way of pursuing their proper ends—without 
mixing or confounding their respective judicatories, subjecting 
the one to the other, or enforcing ecclesiastical censures by pun- 
ishment properly so called, such as fines and imprisonment. 

5th, That the due exercise of civil authority about religious 
matters, as above stated, does not lead to persecution for con- 
science sake, or to unjust and unnecessary restraint on the rights 
and liberties of men. To promote christianity by forcible me- 
thods isa violation of its nature. It can be productive of no 
good effects, either in a spiritual or political point of view: Not 
in a spiritual view, for force cannot reach the inward man: Not 
in a political point of view, for it is not the mere exterior form 
of religion, but the hold which it takes upon the heart, which 
chiefly strengthens and really improves civil society and govern- 
ment. Nor is it merely useless; it is productive of the most 
baneful effects, not only to individuals, but to the church and 
society at large, as the history of the church abundantly shews. 
Penal laws against any religious party can only be vindicated on 
the principle that there is something in the sentiments, spirit and 
conduct, of that party hostile to the general interests of society, 
or threatening the safety of other professors of religion, and the 
lawful institutions of a particular kingdom, as is the case with 
regard to popery. On the same principles it cannot be accounted 
persecutiun tu resiraim or punish the grosser violations of even 
the first tables of the divine law, such as blasphemy, profane 
swearing, and the open violation of the Sabbath by amusements 
or secular employments. 

6th, That the doctrine respecting civil rulers contained in the 
Confessions of the Reformed Churches, and particularly in the 
Westminster Confession, can be defended on the principles of 
scripture and reason above stated. Whatever sense may be im- 
posed on some expressions in it, taken by themselves, yet upon 
a fair and candid interpretation of the whole doctrine which it 
lays down upon the subject, the Westminster Confession will not 
be found justly chargeable with countenancing persecution for 
conscience sake, with subjecting matters purely religious to the 
cognizance of the civil magistrate, or with allowing him a su 
premacy over the church, or any power in it. 

In the 4th section of the 20th chapter, after laying down the 
doctrine of liberty of conscience; the Confession proceeds to guard 
it against abuse, first, In reference to the authority of God in his 
jaw: secondly, In reference to the authorities on earth, civil or 
ecclesiastical. On the last, it mentions certain things for which 
persons of a certain description may be proceeded against; but 
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the Confession does not say, that, for these things, proceedings 
may be instituted against good and peaceable subjects, but against 
those who “ oppose any lawful power, or the lawful exercise of 
it,’ who “resist the ordinance of God;” which plainly implies 
that the Confession, in this place, refers only to persons who are 
chargeable with -faction and violence. The intention of this 
section is not to lay down the extent of the provinces of these 
powers, but only to remove the plea of conscience, and ought to 
be understood in consistency with their acting each in its own 
province, without the one interfering with the causes which come 
under the cognizance of the other. 

Inthe 3d section of the 23d chapter, the compilers mention 
certain matters connected with the church, and of a religious 
nature, about which it is the duty of the magistrate (or govern- 
ment of a country) to-employ his authority; but this part of the 
Confession must be understood in a consistency with other parts 
of it, where the freedom and independence of the church upon 
the powers of this world are asserted and vindicated. The ma- 
gistrate must not claim a lordly supremacy over the church: 
‘There is no head of the church but the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
(chap. xxv. sec. 6.) He must not interfere with her internal 
government: “The Lord Jesus, as king and head of his church, 
hath therein appuinted a government in the hand of church-offi- 
cers, distinct from the civil magistrate ;”—‘‘to these officers the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven are committed” (chap. xxx. sect, 
i. 2.) He must not, as a magistrate, sustain himselfa public judge 
of true or false religion, so as to dictate to his subjects in matters 
of faith : “ It belongs to synods and councils ministerially to de- 
termine controversies of faith, and cases of conscience.” (chap, 
xxxi. sect. 3.) Moreover, in the section now under review, the 
compilers of the Confession set out with declaring, that the ma- 
gistrate may not take upon himself the administration of the or- 
dinances, or any part of the government, of the church: “ The 
civil magistrate may notassume to himself the administration of 
the word and sacraments, or the power of the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven.” After these limitations and restrictions of the 
magistrate’s power with regard to religious matters by compilers 
ef the Confession themselves, the authority which they assign to 
iim in this section cannot be fairly interpreted as implying a 
lordly supremacy over the church, an official power inthe church, 
or aright, by virtue of his office, to dictate to his subjects in mat 
ters purely religious. 

To understand this section, it may be proper farther to observe, 
that their object was to guard equalfy against Erastian and Sec. 
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tarian principles. Accordingly, they set out with condemning 
Erastian principles, according to which the government and dis- 
cipline of the church are devolved upon the civil magistrate, by 
declaring, that the magistrate may not take upon him either the 
ministerial dispensation of the word and sacraments, or the judi- 
cial management of religious matters. But, although they deny 
him all ministerial or judicial power in the church, in opposition 
to Erastians, yet, to guard against the other extreme, they assert, 
in opposition to the Sectarians of that age, that it is his duty to 
employ the influence of his high station and office for the good 
of the church, and the advancement of the interests of pure and 
undefiled religion ; and in doing so, he does not go beyond his 
proper sphere, as the advancement of religion in a country is the 
most effectual means of promoting the public good of society, as 
has been fully stated in the former propositions. Hence it is 
added, “ Yet it is his duty, and he hath authority, to take order, 
that unity and peace be preserved in the church,” &c. These 
things they consider as peculiary obligatory upon those at the 
head of a christian community: for it must always be kept in 
view, that they speak of the magistrate, not merely as a magis- 
trate, but as a christian magistrate, who is bound, as by the moral 
law, so also by his christian vocation, not only to regulate his 
private conduct, but to order the whole of his public administra- 
tionso asto prove subservient to the interests of evangelical 
truth and holiness, and the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ; and it is by uniting the exertions of the pious christian 
and the enlightened magistrate, that he is to endeavour to have 
the ends here specified accomplished. 

With regard to the means which he is to employ for this pur 
pose, they set out, as we have already seen, with declaring nega 
lively that he must not attempt to effect these things himself min- 
isterially or judicially. “He may not assume to himself the 
administration of the word and sacraments, or the power of the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven;” yet they assert positively, 
‘that it is his duty, and he hath authority, to take order,” that 
it may be done otherwise, and by persons to whom the cognizance 
of such business properly belongs,—not by subverting ecclesias. 
tical authority, but by endeavouring to bring it into free and 
legitimate operation, after the exercise of it has been in a great 
measure suspended,—not by taking the doing of ecclesiastical 
business into hisown hands, but by taking order that it be done 
by rightly constituted ecclesiastical courts. Hence it is added 
in the end of the section, ‘“‘ For the better effecting whereof, he 
hath power to call synods.” &c. 
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This is the only means specified by the compilers, and consid 
ered by them as the most effectual; but the phrase, “ for the bet 
ter effecting whereof,” obviously supposes that there are other 
means competent to him from which he is not precluded. To 
remove all difficulties asto the nature and extent of these, it may 
be necessary to remark, lst, That they are to be limited by the 
negative assertion mentioned above, viz: That he is not to inter 
fere either ministerially or judicially in the internal affairs of the 
Church; 2d/y, With this limitation, the christian magistrate may 
nevertheless, ina number of particulars, bring the influence and 
anthority of his station to bear directly upon the objects specifi 
ed. First, As a pious Christian, he may promote these ends 
more effectually than others by advice and example, as his advice 
and example are calculated to have more weight owing to the 
high station which he fills in society; and second/y, as an enlight 
ened and patriotic magistrate, he may contribute to the same 
ends, in a variety of ways, as we have already seen (art. 3.) in 
the due exercise of his official authority, “ by recognising and 
giving public countenance to the profession of true religion,—by 
removing from the civil constitution of the country, whatever 
may be found to stand in the way of its progress,—by endeavour 
ing in every way competent to him, and consistent with its pecu 
liar nature and laws, that its salutary influence have free course, 
and be diffused through ali orders and departments of society.” &c 
All this may be done without encroaching upon the proper busi 
ness of the Church, or violating the rights of conscience. It is 
necessary, however, to remark, that, so far as any of the things 
mentioned in thissection may be justly viewed as civil crimes, 01 
gross violations of the moral law, the magistrate cannot be view 
ed as precluded from exercising his coercive authority for their 
suppression, as stated in the preceding article. 

To return to the means specified in the section, and considéred 
by the compilers as the most effectual, viz: bringing the matters 
specified under the cognizance of church-courts,—they allow 
him, for this purpose, power to call Synods.” §&c. With regard to 
this power, which has given rise to much discussion, we may oh 
serve, Ist, Thatthey could not understand by it, a power lodg- 
ed in him by virtue of any supposed supremacy over the Church. 
after the explicit manner in whicn they elsewhere assert the 
sole Headship of Christ over her as his independent kingdom,—- 
' or by virtue of any official character in her, after declaring, that 
. the Lord Jesus, the Head of the Church, hath therein appointed 
a government in the hand of church officers, distinct from the 
civil magistrate. His calling Synods must then be viewed by 
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them, not as an ecclesiastical ordinance in the Church, but mere- 
ly as a moral means to excite, and bring forward her office bearers 
to the discharge of their duty; 2d/y, That the doctrine of the 
Confession on this head both here and inthe 31st chapter, has 
always been received by the Secession Church, and continues to 
be received by us, asexplained by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in their act 1647, approving of said Confes- 
sion, in which they declare, that “his calling Synods, without 
any other call, is to be understood of kirks not settled or consti- 
tuted in point of government, and not to the prejudice of the 
intrinsic power of the church received from Christ, to call her 
own assemblies.” 

With respect to the last clause, where a right is conceded to 
him, ‘‘to provide that what is transacted in them be according 
to the mind of God;” it may be observed, that it cannot mean, 
consistently with the doctrine of the Confession itself, that the 
magistrate, acting as such, is directly to provide what the decis- 
ions of Synods shall be, for this would amount to sustaining him- 
self an official judge in matters properly religious, would be in- 
consistent with his calling of them ministerially to judge and 
determine in these matters,and would amount toa very glaring 
assumption of the power of the keys. 

We shall only farther add, that, to assert that the Church has 
not an intrinsic right te call her own assemblies,—that the civil 
magistrate has a right to do this in ordinary cases, or that he has 
aright to do itin any case, by virtue of a pretended supremacy 
ever the Church,and in matters ecclesiastical,—that his pres- 
ence is necessary to give validity to their proceedings,—that he 
sits as a preses or director of the deliberations and votes,—that 
he has a right to prescribe or dictate to them what their decisions 
shall be,—or that, after they have deliberated and decided, he 
may receive appeals from their judgment, and review, alter, or 
reverse their sentences,—to assert any or all of these things, is 
to assert what is not only without countenance from the words 
of the Confession, but contrary to its express declarations, and 
utterly inconsistent with the common principles of Presbyteti. 
ans; and, in particular, with the well known principles and 
contendings of the Church of Scotland, and the explicit declara- 
tions which she made in her act approving of the Westminster 
Confession. 

7th, That, vowing, being founded in the moral law, and re- 
resulting from God’s supremacy and man’s dependence, isa duty. 
both singly and socially, in all periods of time, and under every 
religious dispensation; and that religious covenants and oaths in 
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which persons bind themselves to God,and solemnly confede- 
rate among themselves, in the cause of religion in general, or as 
to any thing connected with its interests, having the same origin 
and warrants, and being moral-natural, and not positive institu- 
tions, are capable of various modifications, and cannot be res 

tricted to men merely in the character of church members. The 
moral law cannot be confined to men as members of the church: 
and moral obligations may be contracted by them in their vari. 
ous capacities, as subjects of the moral government of God. No 
duties, moral or religious, can be acceptably performed, but by 
those who are savingly acquainted with the gospel, aad instated 
in the covenant of grace; but this must not be confounded with 
their warrant or obligation, and does not narrow either the one 
or the other. Such vows to God, and confederations with one 
another, may relate to the intrinsic concerns of the church, or 
they may he extended to the external state and interests of na- 

tions, in reference to religion. These covenants may be prop- 

erly termed religious, in which there is not only a vow to God, 
but in whose matter or ends religion is the main thing; though 
other things may be introduced as connected with and subordi- 
nate to it; as was the case in the Solemn League and Covenant 
of Britain. 

A nation may enter into such a vow or covenant in its religious 
character, the public authorities, ecclesiastical and civil, concur- 
ring to promote it, and the rest of the people cleaving to them, 
and entering into the oath. Besides this case, we are plainly to 
be understood as maintaining, that the national wil!, however 
expresed in the way of engagement, agreeably to the divine law. 
even when the rulers are not concurring, brings its members un- 
der covenant obligation. ‘This, however, is not to be understo6d 
to the prejudice of that covenanting which is strictly ecclesias- 
tical. Vowing and swearing to God isa religious exercise pe- 
culiarly suited to the Church, and which may be, and often has 
been, an eminent means of reviving religion, of establishing 
Christians in the present truth, and cementing the differcnt parts 
of an ecclesiastical body in their adherence to their common 
profession in times of great temptation and danger. This may 
*e done in countries where there never was national covenant- 
ing; where national covenants have been entered into, although 
the great body of the nation, including its rujers, may have re- 
nounced the obligation of them, or may refuse to perform their 
stipulations, it is lawful for a minority, or a smalier number, in an 
ecclesiastical capacity, to renew these solemn deeds, by publicly 
avouching their continued obligation, and engaging to promote 
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the ends of them according to their opportunity, and agreeably 
to the circumstances in which they are placed; “ for there is a 
great difference between the renewing of national covenants, 
and a national renewing of them. In this case, the bond enter- 
ed into should be purely a Church-bond, framed by her supreme 
judicatories, and entered into only by persons in her religious 
tellowship. 

These are not to be viewedas mere general principles, founded 
in reason and revelation, but as bearing directly upon the cause 
of the Secession. One main design of the religious association, 
formed by the ministers and people who seceded from the Na- 
tional Church of Scotland, was to assert, and vindicate, and, by 
all means competent to them, revive that religions Reformation 
which had been happily attained in this land, agreeably to the 
word of God, ratified by sacred covenants, and secured by laws, 
both ecclesiastical and civil. Accordingly, in their Testimony, 
and other judicial papers, declaratory of their principles and 
views, they not only approve of the Westminster Formularies, 
as standards of uniformity for the three nations, and of what the 
judicatories of the Church did in the way of reforming and set- 
tling religion, but also of what was done by the public authori- 
ties of the State, especially in Scotland, in carrying on a civil 
Reformation, in connection with, and subservience to, the eccle- 
siastical, particularly by settling the civil constitution of this 
country on a reformed footing; “ which deed of constitution 
(say they) in all moral respects is morally unalterable, because 
of its agreeableness to the divine will, revealed in the word, and 
hecause it was attained and fixed in pursuance of our Solemn 
Covenants.” At the same time, their approbation of what was 
done during the period of reformation was limited, and they ne- 
ver pledged themselves, by approving all the acts or proceedings 
either of the State or of the Church at that time. So far as it 
canbe shewnthat any acts of the Church encroached on due 
‘hristian liberty, orthat any actsof the State subjected good 
and peaceable subjects to punishment for matters purely religious, 
the principles of Seceders do not permit them to justify their 
vonduct. 

The founders of the Secession did not bring forward any new 
or peculiar principles, but declared their cordial adherence to 
those of the Reformed Church of Scotland, as stated from the 
Word of God in her subordinate standards, by which they were 
willing that all differences between them and the judicatories 
of the National Church should be determined. Their object was 
sotto destroy or overturn that Church, but to correct the evils 
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which had defaced her beauty, and impaired her vigour; and they 
declared their readiness to return to her communion, as soon asthe 
grievances of which they complained were redressed. In one 
word, they appeared asa part of the Church of Scotland, adher- 
ing to her reformed constitution, testifying against the injuries 
done to it, and the corrupt administration to which these had led, 
craving the redress of these, and pleading for the revival or a 
reformation, attained conformably to Scripture in a former period, 
approved of by every authority in the land, andsanctioned by 
public and national vows to the Most High. 


SERIES. II. 

Ist, In giving a declaration of our principles, it is judged ne 
cessary to state our views of the nature and use of Public Creeds. 
These are received by us, not as the rule of our faith and man- 
ners, but as the form of our public profession; not as supreme, 
but only as subordinate and explanatory standards. We con- 
tinue to adhere to the grand doctrine of Protestantism, That 
the Scriptures, contained in the Old and New Testaments, are 
the word of God, and the only rule of faith and practice. But 
as it is the bounden duty of a particular church, as well as of the 
church-catholic, at all times, to make a public and explicit pro- 
fession of the doctrines and laws of Divine revelation; so it is 
necessary, when difference of sentiment prevails, and when error 
abounds among professmg christians, for the more effectual de- 
tection of error and elucidation of truth,—for preserving that 
uniformity of sentiment among her own members, without which 
there can be no profitable religious fellowship,—for the informa. 
iion of other churches,—and for the transmitting of her reli 
gious attainments to succeeding generations, to commit the arti 
cles of her profession to writing, to give them her judicial sane- 
tion, and to require an assent to them from all those who seek 
admission to her religious fellowship. 

2d, We continue to adhere to the whole doctrine contained in 
the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, compiled by the Divines 
who met at Westminster, with Commissioners from the Church 
of Scotland, as said Confession was received and approved by 
the Assembly of that Church in the year 1647. Moreover, in 
agreeableness to said act of Assembly, we adhere to that Confes- 
sion, not siraply as the confession of our faith, but also as a part 
of the covenanted uniformity, to which all rauks in these lands 
are bound to adhere by the oath of God. 

3d, We continue to maintain the divine right of Presbytery, 
not only in opposition to Episcopacy, or the government of the 
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church by archbishops, bishops, &c, and in opposition to Indepen- 
dency, which assigns her government to the whole body of the 
faithful, and asserts that every congregation of Christians has a 
complete system of government within itself; but also in opposi- 
tion to those who maintain, that no particular form of church 
government is laid down in the word of God, but that it is left 
to be framed and modelled according to her external circumstan- 
ces, and agreeably to the genius of the secular governments of 
ihe different countries where she may be situated. More partic- 
ularly, we maintain that the Lord Jesus Christ, the alone King 
and Head of the Church, hath appointed a particular form of gov- 
ernment to take place in her, distinct from civil government,and not 
subordinate to the same; and that presbyterial government, with- 
out any superiority of office above a teaching presbyter, in the 
due subordination of judicatories (such as of kirk-sessions to 
presbyteries,—of presbyteries to provincial synods,—and of pro- 
vincial synods to general synods or assemblies,) is the only form 
of government appointed by the Lord Christ in his word, to 
continue in his church to the end of the world unalterable. 

4th, We continue to maintain the morality of the National 
Covenant of Scotland, and the Solemn League and Covenant cf 
the Three Nations; or that these Covenants were, for the mat- 
ter of them, just and warrantable, for the ends necessary and 
commendable, and for the time seasonable. And we farther main- 
iain, that, as these covenants were national deeds, and as they 
hada permanent object, they mnst be of perpetual obligation 
upon all ranks in these lands; and that the violation of them, 
and the denying of their continued obligation, are great public 
evils, and grounds of the Lord’s controversy with Britain and 
lreland. 

5th, We continue to maintain, not only that public covenant- 
ing is amoral duty, agreeably to the seventh article of the former 
series, but alsu, that it is eminently seasonable at the present time; 
and that it is competent for us, though a small minority of these 
nations which covenanted in the days of our ancestors in support 
of the cause of reformation, to renew their federal deeds in a 
bond suied to our circumstances, by publicly avouching their 
continued obligation, and engaging, according to our stations 
and opportunities, to prosecute the ends of them. 

We further declare, that, agreeably to to the act of the Asso- 
ciate Presbytery 1743, and also to their act in 1744, the renova- 
tion of these covenants shall be a term of ministerial communion, 
and of christian communion, so as to exclude from sealing ordi- 

nances all opposers, contemners, and slighters of the duty; it 
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being understood that such alterations shall be made on the Ac- 
knowledgement of Sins, as may adapt it to the circumstances of 
the present time. Moreover, it is also agreed, that upon the 
proposed Union being formed, every proper means shall be adopt- 
ed to revive the practice of this duty in our several congrega- 
tions, and that none shall be admitted to preach the gospel who 
have not joined in the bond. 

6th, It is agreed, that any new Statement of Principles that 
may be found necessary, along with a pointed defence of the 
doctrine, worship, discipline and government of the Church of 
Scotland, as contained in her Confession of Faith, and other for- 
mularies, and a condemnation of the many defections from them 
in former and present times, shall also contain an explicit con- 
demnation of practical evils, such as the oaths formerly con- 
demned by the Secession Church, so far as these shall be found 
still to be imposed or taken; together with amusements which 
are in themselves sinful, or of immoral tendency. 

7th, The Associate Synod and Constitutional Associate Pres- 
bytery, deeply sensible of the low state of religion among them. 
selves, and the people under their charge, and that union in 
eburch-fellowship, unless improved for promoting vital religion, 
by mutual excitement to love and good works, will only tend to 
more ungodliness, do cordially agree, that should it please God 
to bring them together, they will endeavour to exert their com- 
bined influence for advancing practical religion, and raising the. 
tone of morals among their people. And asa principal means 
for accomplishing these ends, through the divine blessing, is the 
regular exercise uf the discipline of the Church, they shall en- 
deavour in their several places and stations, to promote purity of 
communion through the Associate Body, by guarding against lax 
admission to sealing ordinances, and by employing every scrip- 
tural method for reclaiming the careless and immoral, and for 
excluding from their fellowship such as refuse to be reclaimed. 
Moreover, as latitudinarian tenets and practices are coming in 
a. a flood upon the religious public, it is farther agreed, that they 
will exercise all diligence in instructing their people as to the 
importance of strict communion, for the maintenance of the 
seriptural unity, order, and purity of the church; and in endea- 
deavouring faithfully to apply the rules. that already exist or may 


be framed for that purpose. 
EE 
POETRY. 
The following verses which have been sent us for publication, thougin 
containing marks of their untutored origin, contain also, not alittle genu- 
we.poetry. Under the similitude of a dream, they present usa picture of 
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scenes too often realized in the days of blood-thirsty intolerance to which 
they refer, 


THE CAMERONIAN DREAM. 
By a Muirkirk Shepherd. 


in adream of the night, I was wafted away 

To the moorlands of mist, where the martyrs lay: 
Where Cameron’s sword, and his Bible are seen, 
Evgrav’d on the stone, where the heather grows green 


‘Twas a dream of those ages of darkness. and blood, 
When the temple of God, was the mountain and wood; 
When in Weliwood’s dark valley, the standard of Zion, 
All bloody and torn, ’mong the heather was lying. 


‘Twas morning, and summer’s young sun from the east, 

Lay, in loving repose, on the green mountain’s breast: 

On Wardlaw, and Cairnstable, the clear shining dew 

Glistn’d sheen ’mong the heath bells, and mountain flowers blue. 


And far up in heaven, in the white sunny cloud, 

The song of the lark was melodious and loud: 

And in Glenmore’s wild solitudes, lengthen’d and deep, 
Were the whistling of plovers, and the bleating of sheep. 


And Wellwood’s sweet valley, breathed music and gladness; 
The fresh meadow blossoms hung in beauty and redness; 

Its daughters were happy to hail the returning, 

And drink the delights of July’s sweet morning : 


But ah! there were hearts that cherished far other feelings; 
Illum’d by the light of prophetic revealings; 

Who drank from the scen’ry of beauty, but sorrow; 

For they knew, that their blood would bedew it to-morrow. 


"Twas the few faithful ones, who, with Cameron were lying, 
Conceal’d ’mong the mist, where the heathfow] was crying; 
For the horsemen of Earlshall around them were hovering, 
And their bridle reins rung through their dim misty covering: 


Their faces grew pale, and their swords were unsheath’d; 
But the vengeance that darkened their brows, was unbreath’d 
With eyes raised to heaven, in calm tesignation, 

They sung their last song to the God of salvation. 


The bills with the deep mournful music were ringing, 
The curlew and plover, in concert were singing ; 

But the melody died, ’midst derision and laughter, 

As the host of the ungodly rushed on the slaughter. 


Ee in mist, and darkness, and fire, they were shrouded, 
Yet the souls of the righteous, were calm and unclouded: 
Their dark eyes flashed lightning, as, proud and unbending, 
They stood like the rock, which the thunder is rending. 


The muskets were flashing, the blue swords were gleaming , 
he helmets were cleft, and the red blood was streaming ; 
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The heavens grew dark, and the thunder was rolling, 
When in Wellwood’s dark moorlands, the mighty were falling. ‘ 


When the righteous had fall’n, and the combat was ended, 
A chariot of fire through the dark cloud descended: 

[ts drivers were angels, on horses of whiteness, 

And its burning wheels turned on axles of brightness. 


A seraph unfolded its doors bright and shining, 

All dazzling, like gold of the seventh refining; 

Aud the souis that came forth out of great tribulation, 
Have mounted the chariot and steeds of salvation. 


On the arch of the rainbow, the chariot is gliding; 
Through the path of the thunder, the horsemen are riding: 
Glide swiftly, bright chariot! the prize is before you— 

A crown never-fading—a kingdom of glory! 


Select Religious Xntelligence. 


WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF BURNING THE BIBLE IN PERU. 


We find in the August number of the London Evangelical Magazine, an 
extract of a letter from a British captain, giving an account of a very re- 
inarkable occurrence which took place at the poit of Africa, in Peru. He 
vusutly remarks, that the effect which this circumstance may produce on the 

oast of Peru, no one can calculate but He who caused it.—. Y. R. Chron. 


* Some of the inhabitauts came on board to see the vessel; on their leay- 
ing, t presented each of them with a Spanish Bible. A priest, the same eve- 
ning, came into one of thei: houses, and found a gentleman reading the Bi- 
hle: this mstantiy ettracted his notice, and he demanded it from him, which 
was refused; a scuiile ensued, and the furious priest caught it from him, sum- 
moned him before the governor, who gave directions, (influenced by the 
nviest,) that it should be burned, which was Cone immediately, in the most 
public manner. A search was made for more, but the inhabitants hid them 

-only one was discovered. The day after, about ten in the morning, a furi- 
ous hurricane of wind came on instantaneously, which blew some of the 
smaller vessels from their anchors, covered the town with dust, and Jeft it in 
perfect darkness. The inhabitants, expecting some awful judgment, either 
shut themselves up in their houses or churches, using their usual incantations 
or prayers to their saints. This continued several hours; aud it is necessary 
to remark, that on that part cf the coast of Peru it never rains; the wind is 
always very moderate, and such an event was never known. When I came 
on shore, after it had subsided, | told them it was a judgment from God for 
burning his Word. This opinion they themselves had already formed. A 
universal inquiry was consequently made, whether 1 had aay more Bibles.— 
Che news spread all along the coast. 1 distriimited five cAses among them, 








and might have disposed of all 1 had, but pref keeping some for Lima.— 
i \ few days aiter, the Prefector of Arequip:, nextin rank to Bolivar, came to 
| 7 " ° 

, Arica to inspect the custom-house department, end regulate the duties.— 


Hfe was informed of this outrage committed by the priest against liberty of 
conscience. The Prefector requested me io give bim two copies of the Span- 
ish Bible, which I did. One was sent to the Bishopfof Arequipa, to know 
why that book should be destroyed ; the othe: was retained for bis own use.— 
After I left, he gave directions, I understand, for « circulation of the Bible, 
and of all religious books, free of any duty or incumbrance. The priest is 
in great disgrace, and despised by the people. The effect which this may 
produce on the coast of Peru, no cne can calculate but He who caused it.” 
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MORTALITY OF MISSIONARIES. 

As no great scheme of national aggrandizement is accomplished, or car 
‘se accomplished, by means of irresolute and transient exertions, so also it 
is with the conversion of the world. Those who embark in this enterprise, 
must expect to meet with difficulties, trials and discouragements. They 
have perils to encounter in the opposition of their “own countrymen,” 
perils of waters” in transporting their missionaries to the various fields of 
iabour, * perils by the heathen” after they have arrived, in some cases 
+ perils among false brethren,” “in deaths often.” But unless they can say 
with Paul. * None of these things move me”—unless they resolve still sted - 
lastly to persevere—they evince either their own faint-heartedness, or their 
iusensibility to the greatness of the cause in which they are engaged, 

In reviewing the history of the American missions to [India and the Holy 
{.and, while there are many circumstances of peculiar encouragement, 
there is also much oceasion for the exercise of this christian firmness. 

It appears, that of 16 missionaries sent out by the American Board to es- 
tablish or reinforce the mission at Bombay, 5 are dead, and 4 have return- 
ed home on account of ill health occasioned by the climate; leaving only 7 
in any way connected with the mission, one of whom at least is not now in 
India: That of 15 missionaries sent to the Island of Ceylon, 5 are dead, and 
10 still remain connected with the mission: And that, of 6 missionaries 
-ent to Syria and the Holy Land, 2 are dead, while 4 remain connected 
with the mission. - 

The death of twelve missionaries, eight of whom were ordained minis- 
‘ers, in so short a time, and the ill health of 4 others, such as to render ne- 
cessary a return to their native land, are circumstances which would be 
likely to discourage those who were doubtful of the goodness of their cause 
and are indeed sufficiently distressing to the most sanguine. But if thou- 
sands, for the mere purposes of gain, can cheerfully hazard the dangers in- 
cidental to the same climate, and even climates tenfold more unfriendly to 
life and health; if, when a breach is made in ranks placed before the can- 
non’s mouth, others and others are marched up in succession, with the al- 
most certain prospect of death,shall Christians shrink from far less dangers 
in saving the souls of men, than are met by others in destroying the bodies ? 
“No! no!” weseem to hear from some thousands of churches, * this sean- 
dal shall not rest upon the Cristian name. If numbers of our missionaries 
fall in the glorious conflict, and if others are found willing to hasten to the 
aid of those that remain, (and we thank God there are many such,) the 
enterprise shall not fail nor falter for want of means. Our prayers too shall 
tollow them, and in proportion to the dfficulties that meet us, in the same 
proportion shall be our exertions, 

It is pleasing to add in this connection, that two valuable missionaries, 
fev. Elnathan Gridley, and Rey. Josiah Brewer, the latter recently a tu- 
‘or in Yale College, have sailed within a few days past, from Boston, for 
the Holy Land; and that the Rev. Cyrus Stone, and probably two other 
-oung clergymen, all of them well qualified for the work, are expected to 
“all, in the course of the ensuing month, to join the mission at Bombay. 

[N. Ws Obs. 
EEE 


Summary of Religious LEntelligence. 


Our papers for the last month furnish us with but little Intelli- 
vence of general interest. The most important facts, are con 
‘tained in the following Summary. 

ASIA. 

SANDWICH IsLANDS.—A letter from Mr. Goodrich, missionary on the island 

| Hawaii, (Owbyhee,) informs us that the state of the mission at that place 
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+s Very interesting ; and that the want of labourers in that field is severely feit. 
Numbers have left the missionary School and gone to teach others. Eight 
or ten from ¢.iterent Islands wait upon Mr. Goodrich for instruction ; most of 
whom will sooa be ready to commence the business of instructing others.— 
A letter from Mr. Bishop, stationed at Hawaii, on the west side of the island, 
states that bis m-cting house is crowded to overflowing, and that in the 
course of a month, 63 had called to converse on the subject of pe:sonal reli- 
gion. The new meeting house at Honoruru is capable of containing 4000 
persons, and is filled every Sabbath. A society has been formed at Kaava- 
‘00a on the same island, for the support of missionaries, and has raised to the 
value of 50 doliars. Five young natives are learning to pint, and 40,000) 
tracts have been published, they are sold tothe natives for fresh provisions, 
which greatly lessens the expence of the mission. 


Pircainn’s IsLanpD —There are now on this island 59 inhabitants. The 
venerable John Adams who exercises a kind of patriarchal sovereignty among 
them, is sti’! alive. By a letter in the name of the inhabitants, addressed to 
Hiram Biicham, it appears that no missionary has yet been sent to them, 
though expectations have been excited for a number of years. The object 
of the letter is to renew their request. 


CrYLON.—The mission church in Jaffna consists of 83 members collected 
ut of thei: different castes. ‘The following statement which we extract 
‘rom the Religious Intelligencer, will shew the obstacles to be overcome by 
the heathen in the East, in embracing Christianity, 


‘Samuel Davis has now for along time, given usevidence of a real 
change of heart. A few weeks ago, when his friends learned that he had 
cen propounded for admission to the Church, and that he expected to be bap- 
ised and partake of the Lord’s supper, they used all their efforts to prevent 
it. Their great objection to his joining the church, appeared to be founded 
on their pride of caste. The people of Batticotta have long boasted that no 
person of good caste, would ever join us from among them. In order there- 
fore to pievent their pride being humbled, and disgrace brought upon 2000 
ersons, which they openiy say has been the case, it was to be expected that 
they would use violent measures to keep him away from the intended meeting. 
Samuel being aware of this, requested permission to go secretly to Tillipally, 
two days previous to the meeting. After he had gone, hs friends ascertain- 
ing that he had left Batticotta, came to Mr. Meigs in a great iage, and with 
many threats, protested against his being received into the church. It wasin 
ain to reason withthem. They went away as they came, with their 
‘mouth full of cursing and bitterness.” Though Samuel had escaped them, 
they dete:mined to make another effort to prevent his being baptised. As 
they expected him to pass through one of the two principal roads leading to 
the bungalow, many of his relations were posted in the way to seize him 
when he passed by. DPefore they were aware, he reached the bungalow, and 
eated himself among those who were about to make a public profession of 
heir faith in Christ. When they were informed of his arrival, they made 
vreparations to take him off by force. Expecting that they would make the 
ittempt, Mr. Poor sent to the magistrate of Mallagum, requesting him to 
send a native from his court to preserve order. The presence of this officer 
probably prevented them from carrying their intended plan into operation.— 
When Samuel came forward to be baptised, one of his brothers with a loud 
voice protested against our baptising him. It was done however, and the 
ord’s name was magnified in the sight of the heathen. 


Burman.—The Burmese war is at length happily ended. Mr. Judson and 

‘he Europeans, for whose safety so great fears were entertained, may now be 

onsidered as out of danger. Moung-Shaw-ba, one of the most distinguish: 
d Burman converts, continues to adorn his profession at Rangoon. 


Somspay.—The mission at this place has suffered a severe loss, by the death 
vf Gordon Hall, one of the missionaries. He had finished a translation o. 
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the New Testament, and had gone ona tour from which he never returned ; 
he died of the cholera-morbus at Doolee Dapoor, after eizht hour’s illness.— 
About six weeks before his death he wrote a circular to the American churches, 
containing an affecting plea in behalf of the heathen inIndia. Mr. Graves 
is now the only remaining missionary at Bombay. Two, we understand, are 
in readiness to go out by the first opportunity. 


i 


AMERICA. 


Unitep States.—American Society for meliorating the condition of the 
Jews. Atameeting of the Board of Directors, a report of a committee 
was adopted, which states, that having taken legal counsel it is ascertain- 
ed that the funds in the hands of the board cannot be disposed of for any oth- 
er purpose than that for which they were contributed; viz; to form a settle- 
ment of converted Jews. And as this object is given up by the Society « 
committee is appointed to report upon the expediency of applying to the 
Legislature for such an alteration in the charter as to allow them to dispose 
of the funds in some other way for the benefit of the Jews. 


Tue Western Sunpay Scuooi UNION has 250 schools, 1,700 teachers, 
ind 18,000 scholars. She whole number of children attending the school ot 
Mackinaw mission is 170. Some of these are from 2000 miles distance. 


Canapa.—The London Evangelical Magazine states that the society whicli 
was formed last summer, for the promotion of Education and Industry in 
Canada, has been kindly noticed in different parts of the United Kingdom.— 
Several auxiliaries have been formed, and money has been collected to the 
amount of 1000/. Mr. Osgood, who has been travelling as the agent of the 
Society, is expecting soon to return to the field of his labours; and we under- 
stand itis the design of the Society to send with him one or two approved 
teachers, with such books and apparatus as may be required in establishing 
schools and libraxies. Books and tracts, suitable for country libraries anid 
distribution, are received at Mr. Nisbet’s, Mr. Hatchard’s, and at 59 Pater 
nosterrow. 





Ecclesiastical Chronicle. 





‘The Associate Presbytery of Cambridge met on the 13th ult. Application 
vas made, by petition, to be taken under the care of Presbytery, and for sup- 
ply of sermon, from three different places not heretofore under the care ot 
Presbytery, viz: from Esquising, Upper Canada; from a number of individ- 
uals in Bedford county, Lower Canada; and from the town of Howard, in 
Steuben county, N. Y.—A like application was made a short time ago, from 
York, Livingston county, N. Y. The Presbytery agreed to take them unde: 
their care and to furnish them with as much supply as in their power. ‘Thus, 
four vacancies have been added to the list since the meeting of Synod in May 
last. Moderations were granted to the congregations of Putnam and Bovi- 
na, and a call for Mr Russel, from Stamford and Thoroid, was sustained.— 
Mr. Thos. Goodwillie completed his trials for ordination, and his ordination 
and admission as colleague and successor of his father, in the congregation of 
Barnet, was appointed to take place on the last Thursday of September.—- 
A communication was received from the Associate Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
proposing and requesting the appointment of some member of Presbytery to 
take the superintendence of the students, till such time as the Synod appoint a 
Professor of Theology for the Eastern Hall. The Presbytery agreed with 
their brethren of the Philadelpha Presbytery, as to the expediency of such a 
measure, and appointed the Rev. Alexander Bullions to this duty. The stu- 
dents will therefore, for the ensuing winter, prosecute their studies, at Cam- 
bridge, under his direction. The Presbytery unanimously affirmed a decision 
ef the Session of Argyle, brought up by appeal, refusing a certificate of mem- 
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bership to an individual about to leave the country, on the ground that during 
his absence from the bounds of the congregation, he had joined in sealing o 
dinances with societies not in communion with the Associate Church, and jus- 
tified his conduct in so doing, contrary to the well known principles of the 
church on the subject of occasional communion. 


AssociaTE PRESBYTERY OF On10.—On the 7th ult. Mr. Isaac Baggs was 
icensed, by this Presbytery, to preach the gospel of reconciliation. 





View of Public Affairs. 
EUROPE. 


GREAT-BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—By the latest accounts which are to tiv 
25th of August, it appears that the distress in that country among the manu 
facturing population still continues ; though some accountssay, that there is @ 
prospect of a little improvement. In some places the wages of women and 
children had been reduced to a penny aday! In Lancashire alone, three 
hundred thousand persons are out of employment! Matters are still worse 
in Ireland. All the miseries of famine and disease, seem to be hanging ove: 
that unhappy country. Oats, had advanced to 20s. per bushel, and in som 
places, the people were living on “‘ one meal a day of boiled nettles!” These 
things seein to be drawing to some awtul crisis. It is also stated, that the rev 
enue, had fallen short of the produce of last year, during the current quarter. 
not less than £100,000 per week. Parliament was to meet on the 2d of Nov. 
According to an order in Council, American vessels laden with American pro 
duce, are not to be admitted into the ports of the British West-India and N. 
American colonies, on the same terms with their own vessels, after the first of 
December. This is designed as a measure of retaliation on the U.S. for re 
fusing to put British shipping in American ports on the footing of the most fa- 
voured nations, which refusal the U. S. justify, because in their trade with thy 
colonies, American vessels, are admitted only from Amercan ports and bring 
ing only certain productions of the United States. 

PortTuGaL.—The Emperor of Brazil has granted to the peop'e of Portuga! 
& constitution on very liberal principles, resembling greatly the constitution © 
Great-Britain. The Catholic religion is established by law; but no person is 
to be persecuted or molested on account of his religion. 

NETHERLANDS.—Dreadful fevers prevail in several parts of this kingdom 
Chis disease is supposed to have been caused by the late inundations. 

GREECE—Although the affairs of the Greeks appeai unpromising, they do 
not seem to be conquered. Lord Cochrane has arrived at Napoli di Romania: 
where he was to await the gathering of his fleet. The Greeks have in all 235 
vessels, and appear resolved fully to co-operate with him. Many of these 
vessels are small, but the aggregate of their crews is 14,000 excellent seamen. 

Turkey.—lIt appears that the attempt to put down the order of the Janis- 
saries hay becn entively successful ; 15,000 of them, including those burut in: 
the baisacks, have been killed in Constantinople. The slaughter goes on 
through the empire, and thousands are perishing. This may prove favourable 
to Greece. 


AMERICA. 


Panawa.—The Congress at Panama, was opened on the 22d June. A 
speech was delivered by the minister from Peru, containing an exposition of the 
faculties, objects and duties of the Congress. He says that it is to be “a 
counc)) in tne nour of conflict, the faithful interpreter of treaties, a mediator 
‘in domestic contentions, which is charged with the formation of our new body 
of international law.” The basis of its confederation is * Peace with the whole 
world ; free commerce with all nations ; and a diminution of imposts on. the 
trade of such as have acknowledged their independence. Religious toleration. 
—the abolition of slavery, and the enjoyment of equal rights, by persons of 
every colour.” They adjourned to meet at Tacubaya, a village near Mexico 





